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For Opportunity’s Sake... 


parents favor schools equipped with 
Electromatic All-electric Writing Machines 


Electromatic 
student 
operators 
are fitted 
for jobs 
like these 


Parents who are particular about their chil- and finger travel. They turn out more work 
dren’s progress are enthusiastic about the and better work, and as a result are more 
Electromatic All-electric Writing Machine. likely to be selected for the better paid jobs. 
For, this modern machine enables students Thousands of important business executives 
quickly to attain high typing speeds, thus recognize the advantages in economy and 
placing them in line for important office posi- speed which Electromatic All-electric Writing 
tions. Machines now offer. Find out why these ma- 

The entire keyboard of the Electromatic, chines can mean greater opportunities for your 
and the carriage return are operated at a school as well as for your students. Write for 
featherlight touch. Typists save miles of arm complete information today. 
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Fast! Sharp! Bright! 8 Colors! 
And it’s part of a business educa- 
tion to know how to operate it! 
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Typed, Written, Drawn...1 to 8 Colors... 
Quickly! With Simple New Ditto “R-5” 


Much of the drudgery of teaching is 
routine —duplication of one’s own 
work. That’s what makes the remark- 
able new Ditto “R-5" the whole school’s 
daily, hourly aid in doing things bet- 
ter and faster. Get acquainted with this 
great teaching assistant! 


‘COPIES COST LESS THAN 
5c PER HUNDRED, FOR 


Examination ques- Shorthand samples 


tions Maps 
p Lesson sheets Music scores 
Primary problems Lectures 
Laboratory mate- Athletic schedules 
i rials Dramatic club manu- 
Schoolnewspapers SCripts 
j Objective Notices of meetings 
Office forms 
‘ DITTO, Inc. | Bibliographies teachers 
“ood W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. ! Drawings, graphs Reports to Board of 
r ; tlemen: Without obligation please— and sketches ducation 
Send me “New Efficiencies for Education” 
r ( ) Send me “A New Trend in Accounting” 


( ) Send me “Copies, Their Place in Bus'ness”’ 
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The New Ditto “R-5" is a miracle of 
speed, velvety action and wide versa- 
tility—using pencil, pen and ink or 
typed originals, or any combination 
of the three—reproducing 50 to 70 
bright copies per minute—in one to 
eight colors at once—on paper rang- 
ing in size from 3" x 7” to 81%" x 14”. 
You need it and can use it every hour 
of every day! Mail the coupon for 
details! 


DITTO—An Opportunity 
for Business Students 

Ditto is more than a duplicator—it is 
also a quick, simplified, errorless 
method for handling the routines of 
accounting, pavroll, inventory, and 
the like. Business firms by the hun- 
dred are adopting Ditto methods. To 
understand these effective, cost-cutting 
procedures is a great asset to any busi- 
ness graduate because it places him 
or her ahead of the rest. Use the coupon 
for the booklets treating of these sub- 
jects. They outline a course that par- 
allels your regular curriculum. 


DITTO 


INCORPORATED 
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Mrs. C. W. Thompson, Dean, Thompson 
College, Poses the Question Most Often 
Asked by Secretarial Employers .. . 


@ “Thompson College was one of the first schools to install the 
equipment of the American Institute of Filing.” So com- 
mences a letter we received recently from the Dean of the 
Thompson Colleges at York and Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Thompson continues: 

“Your practice filing equipment with its modern method of 
resentation, so closely duplicates the conditions encountered FREE LITERATURE 

ce an office file clerk, that our graduates are able to assume 

office file duties with practically no adjustment period. 


Would you like to see how other schools 
teach office filing and visible record keep- 
CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS ing?—and close the gap between learning 
and earning for business school students? 
Send the coupon below for free literature! 


“In the present defense program, (which will be in effect for 

ears), Oil Service Examinations are being given by the 
Federal Government and State Departments for File Clerks. 
Graduates with American Institute of Filing training are FREE FACTS 
familiar with the type of questions used as they are similar 
to your testing program questions. 


Would you like to know more about the 
famous Remington Rand practice plans of 


UNDERSTOOD EASILY BY STUDENTS teaching filing and visible record keeping? 


“Remington Rand practice outfits are flexible in that we can How ~— they cost? — effective 
use them for short or long courses. The method of teaching is they are?— All the plus values? Then send 


easy on our instructors and the students are able to learn the coupon below today! Right now! 
quickly.” 

Mrs. Thompson closes her letter by saying: ‘Practically all MAIL COUPON TODAY 
placement calls for secretaries ask the question, “Does the : 
applicant understand the principles of filing?’ Of our graduates MISS N. MAE SAWYER uae 
the answer is always yes!” 


O Send free literature detailing the use of your equipment in : 
3500 schools. s 
0 Send full facts on your practice plan of teaching filing : 
and/or 


0 Visible Record Keeping. 


American Institute of Filing; 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


@ Branches in ali Principal Cities 


CITY AND STATE 
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“4 Foreign News Reporter Gladys Kopf, 
. translates a recorded flash from 
Vichy. European broadcasts are 
“waxed” on Ediphone records, 
translated, typed. CBS news files 
, area by-word for accuracy among 
radio and newspaper men. 


NEWS FLASH! 


more executives, are 


More and diphone - traine 
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Over 1700 CBS people team up to bring you the latest news, entertainment ... 
Frank Stanton, Director of Research, marshalls radio facts and figures—pours data, 
derail, statistics into his Ediphone to keep his mind free for analyses, execu- 
tive matters—‘‘And in these times I keep an Ediphone at home,” he says. 


Ediphone Room. “Nerve center” in 
the traffic of written material. 
These girls clear the work of ex- 
ecutives, reporters, writers, etc., 
help make CBS the alert, smooth- 
running organization it is. 


Henry B. Kranz “eavesdrops” on Berlin while special Ediphones record each word. 
Should some big event break, the translated news is flashed to CBS’s 122 affiliated 
stations. (Speed and efficiency are yours too, with an Ediphone.) 


EDISON 
VOICEWRITER 


Ediphoné 


n, Inc., West 


A. Ediso 
‘as A. Edison 
Orange. 'N. Jus Street, Toronto. 


Canada, Ltd., pibit 
‘phone 


April 9-12 
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Good impressions count in business— 

just as they do in private life. 
Personality counts in getting and 
keeping a job—just as it does in making friends. 


The poise that creates good impressions 
comes from knowledge—an asset that can make 
better jobs come easier for your graduates. 


Give them the extra knowledge employers 
today are looking for—working knowledge of 
business machines. Help your graduates sup- 
ply this demand by teaching office duplicating 
with the equipment most widely used in mod- 
ern business—the new Mimeograph duplica- 
tors and Mimeograph brand supplies. 


In many schools new Mimeograph equipment is help- 
ing pay for itself by producing lesson sheets, tests, com- 
mercial department and administrative forms. Ask the 
Mimeograph distributor in your city to suggest other 
moneysaving uses for these versatile, all-purpose ma- 
chines. The Mimeograph 91 duplicator is shown here. 


FREE ] “The Art of Stencil 
« Duplication by the 
Mimeograph Duplicator’’ is a 
complete, comprehen- 

sive course outline many 

teachers of commercial 

subjects have found help- 

ful. Write A. B. Dick 

Company, Chicago, 

or telephone our rep- f 

resentative in your 

city for a free copy. 


CHICAGO, REGISTERED IN THE U. S. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. D-341 
720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me a free copy of “Tue Art oF Stencit Dup.ica- 
TION BY THE MimeoGRapH Dvup ticaTor.” 


MIMEOGRAPH IS THE TRADE-MARK OF A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
PATENT OFFICE 
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This new textbook provides a compre- 
hensive course of instruction integrated 
with Direct Dictation Typewriting. 


COMPREHENSIVE TYPEWRITING 
Integrated with the Direct Dictation Method 


@ This new textbook, ‘“‘Comprehensive Type- 
writing,” (Macmillan) by Miss Genevieve 
Hayes, Julia Richman High School, New York, 
and Miss Ivy Monk, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philadelphia, provides a comprehensive 
course of instruction embracing both personal 
use and vocational typewriting. It is planned to 
combine visual and auditory training, effective 
with a// types of students. 

A special speed dial on Dictaphone transcrib- 
ing machines enables the instructor, through 
the use of the Dictaphone Rhythm Ring, to 
control speed and stroking automatically. The 
Direct Dictation Method includes a set of 50 


full-length permanent practice records, dictated 
at speeds ranging from 20 to 75 words per 
minute. Students can be segregated into related 
ability groups which provide the equivalent of 
individual instruction and permits broader per- 
sonal supervision. 

Long experience has demonstrated that 
schools equipped with Dictaphones for teaching 
Direct Dictation Typewriting can train students 
to a high point of marketable competency in 
from one-half to one-third the usual time. 

Write for full details on ‘‘Comprehens:ve 
Typewriting Integrated with the Direct Dicta- 
tion Method.” 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


and A ies to which said Irade-Mark is Applied. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Di 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By Herbert A. Tonne 


Leadership Minus 


Why is it that business education has been so lacking 
in national leadership? Business teachers have been com- 
plaining about the narrowness of the George-Deen Act 
ever since it was passed. Yet, they have done almost 
nothing until recently to have the provisions of this act 
extended to preemployment training in distributive edu- 
cation or better yet, to all aspects of business education 
needing development. 

Why is it that business teachers are conspicuously 
absent from most of the National meetings which are 
giving telic direction to education? The answer is simple 
—our leadership has been disorganized and uncoopera- 
tive and therefore weak and even lacking. Even the 
limited benefits which the George Deen Act gives to 
business education were imposed on us rather than 
demanded by us. 


Professor Nichols’ challenge in the January, 1941 
issue of THE JouRNAL clearly presents the matter. The 
leadership of the four nationally-minded associations to 
which Professor Nichols refers is now unusually alert. 
it will probably be a long time until the unique broad- 
mindedness of these present administrators is again to 
be found in all four organizations. Moreover, we do 
know that regardless of the outcome of international 
events, major changes in our educational system will 
take place in the period immediately ahead. There- 
fore, we vigorously second the challenge which Pro- 
fessor Nichols gives to these four men. They have a 
splendid opportunity to render business education a 
real service. We hope they do not fail. 


Who “Owns” Consumer Education? 


There has been such a general recognition of the point 
of view that consumer education should not be the 
monopoly of one department that it is all the more sur- 
prising to find a nationally known leader' in business 
and in distributive education take the point of view that 
home economics teachers are the proper and_ logical 
teachers to handle most, if not all, of the subjects of 
consumer education. 

Little valid justification is given for this opinion and 
no recognition is given to the difficulties involved. The 
fact, for example, that home economics is universally 
taught by women and that for this reason there is a 
tendency for boys not to take the subject is ignored. 

It is stated that “It is highly important that home 
economists all over the Country should awaken to the 


’Paul H. Nystrom, “Home Economics and Consumer Education,” 
Journal of Home Economics. XXXII (March, 1941), 141-147. 


current trends of the consumer education movement. 
If they do not, they are very likely to miss the boat.” 
What boat? The boat of departmental aggrandizment 
or the boat of achieving the true objectives of secondary 
education? It is stated that “If consumers need to 
know more about accounting, budgeting, markets, mar- 
keting, and advertising, then the home economists, to 
insure that subjects especially adapted to consumer's 
needs are made a part of the consumer education course 
of study, should make the necessary arrangements with 
the business education departments where marketing, 
advertising, retailing, and other similar subjects are now 
taught.” Shall business educators teach the home econo- 
mists the content of these subjects ? 

Statements like those given above are all the more 
surprising because most home economists themselves are 
thoroughly aware of the desirability of not depart- 
mentalizing consumer education. 


Graduates and School Relationships 


High school graduates feel that the secondary school 
should offer more and better vocational guidance and 
give more attention to the development of vocational 
skills, is the judgment rendered in “Occupational Ad- 
Justment and the School,” just issued by the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals.* Brief 
editorial comment was made in the January, 1941 issue 
of The JourNAL oF Business Epucation upon the 
study completed under the direction of Edward Landy. 


“It was found that 29 per cent of the unemployed 
youth felt that they lacked sufficient vocational skills to 
secure and hold a job. . . . Their opinion would seem 
to “§ — by the employed group which was 
studied. 


“Almost three-quarters of the employers felt that edu- 
cation was necessary for the particular jobs held by the 
youth in their employ but 48 per cent or these would or 
could not explain their answer. . . . It was found that 

great majority of the employers were thoroughly sat- 


* Washington, DD. C., $1.00. 
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ished with the youth as employees when they were asked 
specific questions relating to definite situations about 
certain youth.” 

There was a certain inconsistency in the kind of an- 
swers given by the employers. This question concerning 
the possible improvement of youth as an employee comes 
toward the end of the employer interview blank. Pre- 
ceding the question other questions asked were con- 
cerned with efficiency, attitudes, habits, work production, 
and relationships with other workers, displayed by the 
youth. Almost invariably replies indicating satisfaction 
were received. One common remark by the employer 
was this. “He (or she) would not be working here if he 
were not satisfactory.” Yet, when asked the question if 
the school could have made the youth a more valuable 
employee and how, the employers replied ‘‘yes” for about 
45 per cent of the youth. Nevertheless, it would be well 
for the school to consider very carefully the suggestions 
by the employers that improvement in vocational skills 
(used in the broad sense), and in the fundamentals of 
reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic, and in work 
habits and attitudes would be desirable. 


First girl: ‘‘My school course 
in calculating machine work 
got me quickly promoted to 
the payroll department.” 


Second girl: ‘I’m going to 
start that course next week. 
I don’t want to stand still.” 


“THE MONROE EDUCATOR 
HELPS STUDENTS TO 


Monroe machines predominate in the offices that 


your graduates are going out into. It stands to 


reason that these young people are far more useful 


in business if they understand Monroe operation. 


Furthermore, their courses have given them a prac- 


tical background in business arithmetic. 


More and more schools are installing Monroe 


Educators — for here is a regular Monroe Adding- 


Calculator made for schools, and sold to schools 


only at a special price to fit school budgets. For com- 


plete information about the educator and the 


Monroe Office Practice Courses, call your local 


Monroe branch, or write the Educational Dept. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Educational Department, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
There will be an interesting Monroe exhibit at the E.C.T.A. Convention in Boston. Everyone will be welcome. 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


A Definition 


A writer in a current periodical * pre- 
sents an interesting and instructive article 
on the subject of “Departmental Relation- 
ships in Consumer Education” but the defi- 
nition of consumer education which pre- 
cedes the article leaves much to be de- 
sired. I doubt very much if “most persons 
who have studied the matter from all an- 
e are pretty largely in agreement with 

statement that consumer education is 
‘that phase of education that will train in- 
dividuals in (a) determining a well-bal- 
anced spending program, and (b) getting 
the most value and most satisfaction out 
of expenditures that are made for food, 
clothing, shelter, economic services and 
luxuries.’” 

This might be a fairly good definition 
of a major aspect of what could be called 
“consumer business education,” but it 
leaves much to be desired in any discus- 
sion of a complete program of consumer 
education, or even of consumer economic 
education, such as will have to be par- 
ticipated in by the various departments of 
the secondary school. The consumer edu- 
cation movement goes far beyond the in- 
dividual’s need of training for the proper 
handling of his own personal resources. 

The author of the article referred to 
really has in mind something much larger 
than the scope of his definition would im- 
ply, since he refers to the “development 
of general economic understanding” as 
one of the objectives of consumer educa- 
tion. Now, “general economic under- 
standing” must imply something more than 
understanding of values with respect to 
the goods and services which an_indi- 
vidual buys for himself, and the budget- 
ing of money. It includes also some un- 
derstanding of the economic system in ac- 
cordance with which business is carried 


* Review of Business Education, Bulletin, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
January, 1941. 


Cooperative 


Most people agree that occupational 
contacts during the period of vocational 
training greatly facilitate the training 
Process. This is as true of vocational 
business training as it is of the other fields 
9 vocational education. It is worthy of 
note that the Smith-Hughes Act, the 
George-Deen Act, nd other federal 
Vocational educational acts make such con- 
facts mandatory for any training to be 
aided out of federal funds. 

It is customary for business educators, 
Who for one reason or another do not care 
fo bother about this kind of training, to 
atgue that there are local reasons why a 
cooperative plan cannot be put into effec- 
le operation. During the depression the 
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Business 


on. It includes some understanding of the 
economic laws under which business oper- 
ates and on which citizens must pass opin- 
ions with their votes. It includes thor- 
ough understanding of economic benefits 
which must be derived through group ac- 
tivity as well as through individual activ- 
ity and knowledge—that is, economic serv- 
ices, and even goods, which may be ob- 
tained by an individual through. group ac- 
tivity as well as the goods and services 
which he obtains only through his own 
individual activity. 

It might be worth while for us as busi- 
ness educators to form the habit of re- 
ferring to that part of consumer education 
for which we have a primary responsibil- 
ity as consumer business education. When 
we wish to refer to a more extensive phase 
of consumer education and include basic 
economic, social, and civic responsibilities, 
we may use the term consumer economic 
education and thus take into account the 
rich contributions of the Social Studies 
field. But when we have in mind educa- 
tion in respect to the whole consumer 
movement we may use the term consumer 
education. 

It seems to me that it all comes down 
to this. By consumer movement we mean 
all of the activities now being engaged in 
on account of the consumer, and there are 
scores of them that have little or nothing 
te do with education. By consumer eco- 
nomic education we mean all those phases 
of consumer education which have to do 
with his economic life as an individual and 
as a member of several groups. By con- 
sumer business education we mean those 
phases of consumer economic education 
which have to do with one’s handling of 
his own personal economic affairs with 
special reference to the purchase and use 
of goods and services. Some such differ- 
entiation might help to clarify issues which 
divide educators in this field 


Training 


alibi was “no jobs,” or “it would be un- 
fair to have students competing with the 
unemployed.” Now that the National De- 
fense Program is getting under way and 
employment is once more possible in the 
business world, one wonders what alibi 
will become the fashion of 1941. 
Cooperative courses in the field of dis- 
tribution are being organized all over the 
country; particularly is this true in Cali- 
fornia, New York, Michigan, and Ohio. 
Anyone who is interested in this phase of 
business education should write to B. 
Frank Kyker of the United States Office 
of Education in Washington for informa- 
tion about these cooperative courses. 
William A. Haines, who has done a 


splendid job in organizing part-time train- 
ing in Wilmington, Delaware, is the author 
or editor of a series of articles on this 
same subject now appearing in the Bust- 
ness Education World. The least that 
anyone can do is to find out what others 
are doing in this field with a view to 
making this type of training available to 
his own students if it seems best to do so. 

There never has been a time in the last 
twenty years when cooperative courses of 
some kind have not been organized in 
some city or even in relatively small 
towns. This kind of training can be or- 
ganized now. The burden of proof is on 
any educator who says it can’t be done, 
to show why. By the end of the present 
year there probably will be more than ten 
thousand cooperative students in the field 
of distributive occupations. There can be 
at least five times that number in other 
departments of business education if spon- 
sors of clerical training really want this 
type of training. There surely would be 
great progress in this direction if federal 
aid were available for clerical work on 
the same basis as it is for distributive 
occupational training. Why do we wait 
for a law to drive us to do something that 
we admit should be done anyway? 

Few criminals are as adept in the con- 
coction of alibis when needed as are busi- 
ness educators when confronted with the 
irrefutable argument that job contacts are 
essential to satisfactory results in any kind 
of vocational training. But how many of 
these excuses will stand the light of un- 
biased investigation ? 

Another writer recently raises a question 
as to why federal authorities should insist 
on job contacts as a part of training for 
the distributive field in the face of proof 
that successful vocational training in the 
clerical field has been given for half a 
century without such contacts.. Well, 
there are several answers to this inquiry. 
It might be said that much of the train- 
ing for office jobs has been none too good; 
that some of it has been definitely sub- 
standard; and that all of it could have 
been better. But the best answer is that 
training for work in the selling field is 
something quite different from that for 
jobs in the clerical field. The former re- 
quires preparation for personal contacts 
and relationships not duplicated in office 
work. 

It is possible to simulate actual office 
conditions in a “model” office, but no 
model store can be anything more than a 
poor imitation of a real store. To be real 
there must be goods or services actually 
for sale, a potential seller, and a potential 
buyer. There must be the profit motive 
and certain essential known facts on the 
basis of which bargaining can be done. 
The distributive occupational trainee must 
be able to appraise his customer and shape 
his thinking to the end that a sale results. 
The typist has but a machine to control. 
Both the clerical worker and the salesper- 
son must get along well with their fellow- 
workers and superiors; but the salesperson 
also must be able to deal with his em- 
ployer’s customers in such a way as to 
make sales and build goodwill. 

State of mind, emotional nature, finan- 
cial status, buyer intelligence, and many 
other factors determine a customer’s be- 
havior while he and the salesperson are 
face to face. Store policy, profit range, 
cost of merchandise, customer’s credit 
status, size of account, and many other 
factors determine the salesperson’s scope 
of action in dealing with a customer. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Equip your students no 


for prompt employment 


Train them on Burroughs—the office 
machines most used in business 


The nation’s expanding business and industrial program has created an 


unprecedented demand for graduates proficient in the use of calculators, 


adding ‘machines, accounting machines and other figuring equipment. 


And, of course, the graduates that get the best jobs—and get them the 


quickest—are those who are trained on Burroughs machines—the ma- 


chines they will encounter in most business offices. That is why schools 


everywhere are using Burroughs machines for classroom training. The 
Burroughs Educational Division will gladly supply any information you 
desire, without obligation on your part. Address your inquiries to 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 6231 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Burroughs 


Schools everywhere now give classroom training on Burroughs machines oh 
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r. eleventh grade students were 
given a test in shorthand after 
they had studied it for one semester. 
The test consisted of three short 
business letters of approximately 

words each which were dic- 
tated to the students at the rate of 
fifty-five words per minute. Then 
the letters were transcribed into 
longhand, the students writing them 
out in pencil and no time limit be- 
ing set for the transcription. The 
letters were not typed since these 
pupils had not had sufficient type- 
writing to transcribe from shorthand 
notes. 


The transcripts were then checked 
and the errors recorded. Using one 
hundred per cent as the perfect score, 

per cent was deducted from 
ome hundred for each error of any 
Kind in order to determine the indi- 


vidual’s score. 


Low Correlation Between Tests 
and Shorthand 


‘The relation between the prognos- 
fi¢ test scores and the shorthand 
scores is shown in Table II]. From 
a examination of this table we can 
s¢ that there is a low positive corre- 
lation between both the Minnesota 
tests and shorthand, the coefficient in 
the case of the name comparison test 
being considerably higher than in the 
tase of the number comparison. The 
lationship in the case of the Otis 
['Q. is also low and positive and is 
somewhat below what is expected in 
school work in general. The Eng- 
lish tests show a surprisingly low 
tdationship, the relation being negli- 
ble in the case of both the recog- 
tition and usage scores. 


Shortly before the end of the first 

semester the eleventh grade students 
first year typewriting were 

given the conventional fifteen minute 
ping test from straight-copy mate- 
Mal of ordinary difficulty. The tests 
Were checked and scored according 
International Contest Rules, 
(words being deducted for each 
‘for. The score used for this study 
WaS arrived at on a percentage basis. 
Wenty words a minute was set as 

o¢ hundred per cent and three per 
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Indices Mastery Business 
Courses, Part II 


by Fred G. Forsgard 


Senior High School 
Upper Darby, Pennsylvania 


Editorial Comment: Last month 
the first section of this report in- 
dicated the problem of prognosis 
as a key element in the guidance 
of business students. Evidences 
from a study undertaken by the 
author showed little correlation 
among a group of possible prog- 
nostic factors and achievement in 
filing and in machine calculation. 
Further evidence of meaningful 
and doubtful correlation is given 
in this installment. 


cent was deducted from one hun- 
dred for each word below twenty to 
secure the speed score. Then five 
per cent was deducted from one 
hundred for each error over five to 
secure the accuracy score. The test 
score for each individual was com- 
puted by taking the average of the 
speed and accuracy scores. 


The Senior High School at Upper Darby 


Table 1V indicates the relationship 
between the prognostic test scores 
and those secured from the typewrit- 
ing test. 

The correlation coefficients in the 
case of typewriting show that the re- 
lationship between both parts of the 
Minnesota test and the typewriting 
test scores is negligible. The rela- 
tion of the Otis I. QO. to the typing 


test scores is low and positive, very 
close to a marked relationship. The 
coefficient in the case of both the 
English recognition and the English 
usage scores is not high enough to 
have any significance. 


Objective Bookkeeping Test 
Given 


A bookkeeping test of the objective 
type was administered to the tenth 
grade students taking first year book- 
keeping at the end of the first semes- 
ter. The test consisted of six parts. 
Part I consisted of true-false ques- 
lions, Part II of completion ques- 
tions, Parts II] and IV of multiple- 
choice questions, Part V of match- 
ing items, and Part VI required the 
preparation of a work sheet, a profit 
and loss statement, adjusting and 
closing entries and the posting of 
them, all from a trial balance. The 
problem in Part VI had a maximum 
score of one hundred points, Part I 
—twenty points, Part I1l—fifteen 
points, Part I1I]—eight points, Part 
IV—ten points and Part V—twenty 
points. The total possible score for 
the entire test was one hundred sev- 
enty-three points. 

Table V indicates the relation be- 
tween the prognostic scores and the 
bookkeeping scores. From this table 
the relation of the Minnesota tests to 
the bookkeeping scores is seen to be 
insignificant. The relation of the 
Otis I. Q. to bookkeeping is quite 
marked, being somewhat above the 
coefficient usually accepted as exist- 
ing between intelligence and school 
success. The English recognition 
score shows a relationship slight but 
present and the usage score shows 
a negligible relationship. 

Table VI is a composite showing 
the relationship of the prognostic 
scores to the scores in commercial 
subjects. The coefficients of correla- 
tion have been somewhat abbreviated, 
being carried out to two places in- 
stead of four to save space. This 
table may make it possible for us 
to draw some generalizations con- 
cerning the predictive value of these 
prognostic tests so far as the com- 
mercial subjects studied are con- 
cerned. 
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General Conclusions 


The number comparison portion of 
the Minnesota test apparently shows 
no significant relationship with any 
of the commercial subjects except 
shorthand, and there the relation- 
ship is only slight, although present 
and having some significance. 

If we take the probable error into 
account we might say that the name 
comparison portion of the Minne- 
sota test has a marked and signifi- 
cant relationship with shorthand abil- 
ity as shown by this dictation test. 
From the results of this study the 
Minnesota Vocational Test for Cler- 
ical Workers would be a fairly good 
one to use as an index of mastery in 
shorthand. At least it is consid- 
erably better for the purpose than the 
other indices studied. 

The Otis intelligence tests show a 
significant relationship with filing 
and bookkeeping and taking the 
probable error into account with 
typewriting also. However, the rela- 
tionship with skill in~ calculating 
machines is insignificant, which is 
what is to be expected since it can 
be reasonably assumed that clerical 
workers on the lower levels show 
lower intelligence on the average 
than other business workers. At 
least we know that they earn less 


money. The relationship between in- 
telligence, as shown by the Otis tests, 
and shorthand is surprisingly low in 
this study. The relationship is only 
slight, though present and positive. 
Perhaps stenographers do not have 
to be so smart, after all. 

The Minneapolis English Classifi- 
cation Test in its recognition score 
shows a marked relationship only 
with filing. The relation with skill in 
calculating machines and_ skill in 
straight-copy typewriting is negligible 
and only slight with shorthand and 
bookkeeping. 

Taking the probable error into ac- 
count the usage score of this test can 
show a marked relationship with fil- 
ing and a low but positive relation- 
ship with shorthand, typewriting and 
bookkeeping. The relation with cal- 
culating machine skill is insignificant 
even with the probable error added. 
An English test showing ability to 
recognize errors in grammar and an 
ability to use the language would, ac- 
cording to this study, have a mod- 
erate degree of prognostic value in 
predicting success in filing, short- 
hand, typewriting and bookkeeping. 


Test Results Raise Questions 


The results of this study are at 
variance with at least two of my 


Table III 


RELATION OF PROGNOSTIC TEST SCORES TO SHORTHAND SCORES 


No. of Prog. Test Shorthand 

Cases Average Average Correlation 
99 109 75 -3731 + .0484 
English—Recognition ............. 92 17 74 -2006 + .0675 
92 26 74 -1390 + .0690 

Table IV 


RELATION BETWEEN PROGNOSTIC TEST SCORES AND TYPEWRITING TEST SCORES 


No. of Prog. Test if a Test 

Cases Average verage Correlation 
Minnesota No. 1 98 113 71 -0349 + .0646 
Minnesota No. 2 98 110 71 0221 + .0685 
90 104, 70 -3890 + .0604 
English—Recognition ............. 91 17 72 -0246 + .0707 
91 26 72 -1438 + .0693 

Table V 


RELATION OF PROGNOSTIC TEST SCORES TO BOOKKEEPING TEST SCORES 


No. of 


Prog. Test 


Book. Test 


Cases Average Average _ __ Correlation 
Minnesota No. 2........... wot 49 103 149 —.1919 + .0928 
Otis I. 40 106 146 -5486 + .0746 
English—Recognition ............. 47 15 148 -2159 + .0947 
47 23 148 -1641 + .09595 
Table VI 


RELATION OF PROGNOSTIC TEST SCORES TO COMMERCIAL TEST SCORES 


Calculating Short- Type- Book- 

_ Filing Machines hand writing keeping 
—.02 + .15 + .11 + .06 -04 + .06 02 + .10 
Minnesota No. 2............ 25 + .10 + .10 37 + .06 02 + .07 —.19 + .09 
48 + .09 + .12 -22 + .07 39 + .06 55 + .07 
English—Recognition .. .... 46 + .09 + .11 -20 + .07 03 + .07 22 + .10 
English—Usage ....... ..+. 33 + .10 + .11 14 + .07 14 + .07 -16 + .10 
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own preconceived notions with re. 
gard to the inter-relations of abjj. 
ties where commercial subjects are 
concerned. Since so much of the 
work in bookkeeping consists of 
checking numbers it would seem thet 
the number comparison portion of 
the Minnesota test shouid be highly 
related to bookkeeping ability, and 
yét the table shows that the relation. 
ship is insignificant. In fact, if we 
take the probable error inti account 
there is a slight minus corr-lation, 

Commercial teachers always 
been taught that the ability to us 
English is a very important factor jn 
stenographic success. Yet the rela- 
tion in this study in the cases of 
both the recognition score- and the 
usage scores is only slight, although 
present and positive. It is « site pos. 
sible that shorthand ability ‘s not so 
closely related to language bility as 
we have always thought ind that 
there are a good many oth: © factors 
more important. 

In arriving at any conclu- 
cerning testing of this type 
always proceed with extrem: caution, 
In a truly scientific experiment of 
any kind every variable mu-' be con- 
trolled except the one that is being 
measured if the results are to be 
valid. And when we are measuring 
human beings in any trait it is im- 
possible to control all the factors 
even in a laboratory, let alone ina 
classroom. Teachers of typewriting 
and shorthand are well aware of the 
fact that the dozen or more types of 
emotional loading, which most of us 
call “nervousness,” can have a very 
significant effect upon test results in 
these subjects. Then, too, we cat 
never know how much efifect such 
things as motivation, home conditions 
and health have upon any specific 
type of achievement as measured by 
a test. 

What the observer can say in @ 
study of this kind is that with com 
ditions as they are in his community 
and school these are the results that 
he secured. Upper Darby is a rest 
dential community suburban to 
Philadelphia, the students ranging 1 
economic level from lower to uppé 
middle class. The school is a mot- 
ern large high school with all the 
advantages and disadvantages © 
such an organization. The possibil 
ties for variation in motivation, of 
portunity to learn, and health and 
home surroundings are much the 
same as they are in any large schod 
in the same type of community. 

The general conclusion that I ca! 
reach is that with conditions as the! 
are in our practical situation the dt 
grees of predictability which I have 
indicated for the various indicts 
studied are the ones we can expec! 
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The Word-Unit Method of Teaching 


Typewriting 


N experimental study was con- 
A ducted in the Eustis High 
School, Eustis, Florida, in beginning 
classes in typewriting for the school 
years 1937-38-39-40.' Each school 
year forty students were subjected to 
the experiment. Registration was re- 
stricted to twenty students in each 
class. At the beginning of each 
school year Kuhlman-Anderson I.Q. 
Tests, and Progressive Achievement 
Tests were given to the students in 
the Experimental and Control groups 
to determine their grade placement, 
mental age, reading age, and intelli- 
gence quotient scores. Eye tests were 
also given to determine the vision of 
the students. 

The experiment for each year cov- 
ered the same practice material for 
both groups, except for the first three 
weeks of the study. Great 
care was exercised to hold 
constant every factor likely 
to affect the progress and 
achievement of the two 
groups except the experi- 
mental factor, that is, the 
manner in which the key- 
board was presented. The 
classes met daily for a peri- 
od of sixty minutes. The 
Experimental group met 
each year during the fourth 
period, and the Control 
group met during the fifth. 
Both groups met in the 
same room, used the same 
typewriters, and were 
taught by the same teacher 
during the first year of the 
experiment. During the 
next two years, however, the writer 
taught only the Experimental group ; 
and the Control group was taught 
by another teacher, but under the 
same method of presentation and 
under the same conditions as the first 
year. This variable together with the 
experimental factor, the manner in 
which the keyboard was presented, 
Were the only variables in the ex- 
periment. To the Control group the 
characters on the keyboard were pre- 
sented as individual isolated keys in 
combinations of nonsense syllables, 
such as, fff, iii, fif, ifi, etc., until 
the entire keyboard had been learned 
by practice on combinations of non- 
Method Versus the Part Method of Teaching the 


Keyboard to Beginning Students in. Typewniting, 
ster’s Thesis, University of Florida, 1940. 
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Study of the Word-Unit 


by J. R. Huffman 


Eustis High School 
Eustis, Florida 


sense syllables. After the Control 
group had learned the keyboard in 
this manner they were then given 
words and sentences for practice 
material. The Experimental group 
started writing complete words and 
sentences from the very beginning 
and they learned the keyboard inci- 
dentally through writing. Beginning 
with the fourth week students in both 
groups were given the same practice 
material for classwork. -The last 
week in each six-weeks period dur- 
ing the experiment speed tests de- 
signed to measure skill, accuracy, 
speed, and proficiency in typewriting, 


Mr. Huffman Presenting the Keyboard to Beginning 


in Typewriting by the Word-Unit Method 


were given to the students in each 
group daily, in the same room, on the 
same typewriters, and graded accord- 
ing to the same rules. 


Teaching Materials and Procedure 


Teaching materials consisted of 
twenty typewriters, one blank key- 
board diagram wall chart for the 
Experimental group, and one key- 
board wall chart with characters for 
the Control group. 

The work was presented to the 
Part Method class in the following 
manner: The proper position at the 
machine was described and demon- 
strated. The students were taught 
how to insert paper into the machine 
and how to use the paper release 
lever to adjust the paper and to re- 


move it from the machine. They 
were then shown how to release the 
marginal stops. Enough practice was 
given in inserting and removing 
paper so that the students could do 
it with ease and without hesitancy. 
Practice was given until they had 
mastered the home key position of 
the hand and fingers on the key- 
board. A keyboard diagram wall 
chart with characters was displayed 
in front of the room. The students 
were instructed to assume the proper 
home key position on the typewriter. 
With eyes focused on the wall chart, 
the tapping exercises began with pre- 
senting the letters on the keyboard 
as individual isolated keys in com- 
binations of nonsense syllables, such 
as: fff, fif, iff, frf, ete., 
until all the characters on the entire 
keyboard had been learned 
as to position, location, 
reach, and touch. After the 
students in the Part Meth- 
od class had learned the 
characters on the keyboard 
as individual isolated keys 
and nonsense syllable com- 
binations, they were then 
given exercises in writing 
words and sentences. 


Method Used with 
Experimental Group 


In presenting the key- 
board to the Word-Unit 
Method class individual let- 
ters and keys were never 
mentioned or brought to the 
attention of the students at 
all. -The words were pre- 
sented as a unit, so that the sight 
of the words would stimulate the re- 
sponses necessary for the execution 
of the words as a unit instead of sep- 
arate and individual letters. The pre- 
liminaries of learning correct posi- 
tion, insertion and releasing paper 
and mastery of home-key position 
were presented to the Word-Unit 
Method class in the usual manner. 

A keyboard diagram wall chart 
with all the letters blanked out was 
displayed in front of the room and 
marked off showing the section to be 
used by each finger and also the 
home key position. The students 
were then instructed to adjust the 
ribbon-shift lever so that no impres- 
sion of the keys would be made on 
the paper during the tapping exer- 


Students 
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cises to prevent the students from 
getting any impression of the loca- 
tion of the keys individually. 

The tapping exercises began with 
the home keys and proceeded until 
each finger had used all the keys that 
it operates. Students were watching 
the chart all during the time of the 
tapping exercises, and each key to 
be tapped was demonstrated by the 
teacher first. These drills were con- 
tinued until the proper stroke and a 
machine technique were developed 
and a sense of location was well 
established by all the fingers. 


Actual Typing Begun Immediately 


After one period of the tapping 
exercises the students were started 
on actual typing. After they had as- 
sumed the proper position at the key- 
board, the word is was written on ihe 
board and pronounced simultaneous- 
ly by the entire class at the time in- 
structions were given for writing it. 
Then the students were instructed to 
place the second finger of the right 
hand on the third bank of keys and 
by striking it and the third 
finger of the left hand on 
its home key position to 
write the word is. When 
the word is was being writ- 
ten by the class the teacher 
was in front of the room, 
with pointer in hand, illus- 
trating the necessary move- 
ment of the fingers for the 
proper execution of the 
word is on the typewriter. 
After each member had 
written satisfactorily a 
couple lines of the word is 
the necessary instructions 
were given in the same way 
for the words she and here. 
After these words had been 
presented and thoroughly 
drilled on, the students were taken’ 
into sentence writing using the shift 
key. The sentences used were She 
is here, Here she is. Other-’words 
were introduced and drilled upon 
and expanded into sentences until 
every key on the keyboard had been 
mastered as to location, reach, and 
touch. The work then proceeded 
from sentences to short paragraphs, 
straight material, and letters. 

For comparison of test results stu- 
dents in the Experimental group 
were paired individually with stu- 
dents in the Control group in re- 
gard to grade placement, mental age, 
reading age, and intelligence quo- 
tient. The test results obtained by 
each group were determined by the 
use of the Student Typewriting Test 
Service provided by the Typewriter 
Educational Research Bureau. The 
tests were given in the same room, 
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Members of This Class at Eustis High School 


on the same day, on the same type- 
writers, and graded according to the 
latest International Contest Correct- 
ing Rules, which restricts the num- 
ber of errors on test papers to 1% 
per cent of gross words written. 


Findings 

The speed test results of all stu- 
dents in the Experimental and Con- 
trol groups for the school years 1937- 
38-39-40, with reading ages 13-15, 
16-17, and 18-20 years inclusive, 
were tabulated and compared for 
each six, eighteen, and_ thirty-six 
weeks period of this study. A sum- 
mary of the scores of students in the 
Experimental and the Control groups 
compared on the basis of reading 
ages 13-15 years, show that the stu- 
dents in the Experimental group 
wrote 8.91 net words per minute 
more than the Control students, 
made 4.16 fewer errors per student 
on test papers, and had 57 per cent 
more students with test papers that 
qualified under the 11% per cent error 
limit rule. A summary of the scores 


Type by the Word-Unit Method 


of the students in the Experimental 
and the Control groups compared on 
the basis of reading ages 16-17 years, 
show that the students in the Experi- 
mental group wrote 5.23 net words 
per minute more than the Control 
students, made 1.48 fewer errors per 
student on test papers, and. had 32 
per cent more students with test 
papers in the error limit rule. A 
summary of the scores of students 
in the Experimental and Control 
groups compared on the basis of read- 
ing ages 18-20 years, show that the 
Experimental students wrote 7.19 net 
words per minute more than the 
Control students, made 2.72 fewer 
errors per student on test papers, 
and had 50 per cent more students 
with test papers in the error limit 
rule. 

An analysis of the factors in favor 
of the Experimental group show that 


Learned to 


the Experimental students with read- 
ing ages 13-15 years wrote 3.68 ne 
words per minute more than the Ex. 
perimental students with reading 
ages 16-17 years, made 1.96 fewer 
errors per student on test papers, 
and had 25 per cent more students 
with test papers that qualificd under 
the 1% per cent error limit rule, 
Fyrther analysis of the factors in 
favor of the Experiment! group 
show that the Experimenta! students 
with reading ages 13-15 yeirs, also 
wrote 1.72 net words per minute 
more than the Experimental students 
with reading ages 18-20 years, made 
1.44 fewer errors on test paj ers, and 
had 7 per cent more stude its with 
test papers in the error li: iit rule, 
Thus one may conclude 1 om the 
factors in favor of the Exp: vimental 
group that the Word-Unit Method 
showed a greater advantage for Ex- 
perimental students with low reading 
ages than for Experimenta! students 
with medium and high read ig ages. 

The speed test results of all stu- 
dents in the Experimental «1d Con- 
trol groups for th school 
years 1937-38-39-3), with 
grade placement &-!() years 
and _ intelligence quotient 
scores 90-99, grace place- 
ment 11-12 years aid intel 
ligence quotient scores 100- 
110, and grade piacement 
13-15 years and intelligence 
quotient scores 110 and up, 
were tabulated aid com- 
pared for each six, eighteen, 
and thirty-six weeks period 
of this study. A summary 
of the speed test scores of 
students in the Experimen- 
tal and the Control groups 
compared on the basis of 
grade placement 8-10 years 
and _ intelligence quotient 
scores 90-99, shows that the Exper 
mental students wrote 10.23 net words 
per minute more than the Control stu- 
dents, made 3.37 fewer errors pet 


‘student on test papers, and had 6 


per cent more students with test pa 
pers that qualified under the 1% pet 
cent error limit rule. A summary 0! 
the speed test scores of the students 
in the Experimental and Control 
groups compared on the basis of 
grade placement 11-12 years and in 
telligence quotients 100-110, shows 
that the Experimental students wrote 
5.27 net words per minute more than 
the Control students, made 2.33 fewer 
errors on test papers, and had 47 pet 
cent more students with test papers 
in the error limit rule. A summary 
of the speed test scores of students 
in the Experimental and Control 
group compared on the basis of grade 
(Continued on page 30) 
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TION 


O many teachers of bookkeeping, 
Tike teaching of the work sheet is 
looked upon as the most difficult 
phase of the subject, and to many of 
them, it is of little relative impor- 
tance. Most of the high school text- 
books in bookkeeping either treat the 
subject lightly or use illustrations 
and explanations which are incom- 
prehensible to the average high 
school bookkeeping student. To the 
teacher who sees clearly the value of 
the work sheet to the accountant, it 
readily assumes a place of impor- 

_ tance in the teaching procedure. On 
this bookkeeping tool are detailed the 
elements of the fundamental equa- 
tion, A = L + P;; the income state- 
ment, Gross Income minus Expenses 
equals Net Income; the proof of pro- 
prietorship; the principle of debits 
and credits; and the changes result- 
ing from adjusting mixed accounts, 
through journalizing the adjusting 
and closing entries. 


The Student’s Background 


_ In the explanation which follows, 
the discussion is treated much as it 
would be were the author talking to 
students in a class.. If the teacher- 
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Teaching the Work Sheet 
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reader will assume the position of 
first person, the interpretation will be 
a natural one. It is assumed that the 
students have been making trial bal- 
ances, statements of profit and loss 
and balance sheets, and are perform- 
ing the processes of journalizing with 
the subsequent posting procedure. 
Thus, they are thoroughly familiar 
with situations which picture in ac- 
count form all values as debit bal- 
ances, and claims on those values as 
credit balances. Some review explan- 
ation of these facts must be made at 
the first of the period in which the 
work sheet will be introduced. 


Introducing the Work Sheet 


Instruction about this important 
tool of bookkeeping procedure is be- 
gun at this point. Four double col- 
umns are drawn on the blackboard, 
into the first of which is written a 
brief trial balance, allowing space 
enough vertically after each item, to 
alter any of the amounts shown. 
There should be at least two mixed 
accounts requiring adjustment and 
several expenses and an _ income 
which will, in the closing processes 
to follow, affect the balance of the 
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Note: All figures referred to in the article as “circled” a i 
e: Al ppear above in bold face type. 
appearing in red on the blackboard are printed in italics in th “i 


(Proprietorship) 
7 Trial Balance 4 Adjustments _Profit and Loss Balance Sheet 
__Dr. | Cr. Dr. | cf. Costs | Incomes]} Assets | L..& P. 
Cash 1000 | | | 1000 | 
Accounts Receivable 500 | | 500 | 
Supplies 80 | 25 55 | 
Prepaid Insurance 120 | 10 | 110 
Accounts Payable 500 | - 500 
Capital | 1100 | | 1100 
Sales | 1500 1500 
Purchases 1200 | 1200 
Office Salaries 120 | 120 
Salesman’s Salary 80 | 80 
3100 | 3100 1400 1500 1700 | 1600 
Supplies Used 25 | 25 | 
Insurance Expired 10 | 10 | | 
35 | KS] 1435 | 1500 1665 | 1600 
Net Profit iapaerees 65 65 
1500 | 1500 1665 | 1665 


All figures 
e above work sheet, 


proprietorship account. It is more 
natural if these account balances can 
be taken from the ledger of a brief 
problem assigned the day before for 
this purpose. The students are told 
that the other three double columns 
represent the debit and credit respec- 
tively, of T accounts. The first, for 
the time being, will be left unused 
the second and third pairs beyond 
the trial balance represent respec- 
tively, a temporary proprietorship or 
a profit and loss account, and an ac- 
count form balance sheet. Promptly 
the various amounts from the trial 
balance may be carried forward to 
the temporary prorietorship account 
(decreases as costs and increases as 
incomes) and to the balance sheet 
(assets and claims). Since students 
are already familiar with the effect 
of costs and incomes upon proprietor- 
ship, the process is relatively simple. 

In the accompanying example, the 
answer, of course, shows that the in- 
crease of income over costs is the 
same as the increase of assets over 
liabilities. The circled* totals show 
this difference to be $100. Purposely, 
the merchandise inventory account 
should be avoided for it is the most 
difficult of all the adjustments to 
teach. In fact, it may be delayed for 
several instruction periods. At this 
point, someone in the class is likely 
to bring up the fact that the supplies 
figure which we have shown on the 
trial balance may not represent the 
exact amount of the supplies on jand. 
The ease with which this point may 
be explained to the entire class, will 
depend upon how well the function 
of the supplies account has been pre- 
viously taught in connection with de- 
ferred charges to expense, journaliz- 
ing, and posting. 

It is possible to suggest further, 
that by count, the inventory shows, 
not $80 on hand, but $55, let us say, 
and the class may now be asked what 
figures on the picture should be 
changed as a result of this discovery. 
Evidently, if the inventory of sup- 
plies shows that only $55 is the value 
of the supplies at the end of the fiscal 
period, instead of $80, the answer is 
found by changing the $80 which we 
have placed in the assets column of 
the balance sheet. Circling (not eras- 
ing) the $80 which we had formerly 
placed there, we write in the $55 as 
the correct amount of the asset. 


* All figures referred to in this article as 
“circled’”’ are printed in bold face type in the 
example. 
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By asking the question, “What 
happened to the $25 worth of sup- 
plies which we don’t have in our in- 
ventory?” it is now easy to show 
that the $25 figure must represent a 
decrease in proprietorship in the 
form of an expense, but since there 
has been no provision for recording 
this figure in the proprietorship ac- 
count (our statement of profit and 
loss) we shall make provision for it 
by “writing in” the title “Supplies 
Used.” This provides for entering 
the amount in the cost column with 
other decreases to proprietorship. 


The Adjustment Columns 


The situation relative to prepaid 
insurance may be explained as read- 
ily, the incorrect figure circled and 
the totals of the columns marked out 
- or circled. The class sees that the 
profit is really $65 instead of $100 
as was hurriedly assumed at first. 
The instructor is 
now in a conve- 
nient “spot” to in- 
troduce the use of 
the Adjustment! 
Columns. No dif- 
ficulty whatsoever 
need be expe- 
rienced in show- 
ing even the most 
ordinary student 
the convenience of 
what has just been 
done in the prep- 
aration of the fi- 
nancial state- 
ments, with which 
they are already 
familiar. 

The bookkeper 
or accountant who 
is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with his 
business, knows 
as his work ap- 
proaches the end of the fiscal period, 
that certain accounts, such as sup- 
plies, insurance, interest, and mer- 
chandise, are “mixed” accounts, or 
contain figures only partly accurate. 
They represent amounts carried over 
from previous periods and purchases 
during the current period. Thus, he 
can provide for entering the amounts 
from the trial balance into the state- 
ment of profit and loss and the bal- 
ance sheet accurately without having 
to make the corrections shown in the 
example above. In a business whose 
transactions are represented by many 
accounts, the bookkeeper is essen- 
tially interested in getting all this in- 
formation before him in the form of 
one master “work sheet,” such as 
that being introduced to the begin- 
ning student here. 


Since it is possible for the efficient 
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bookkeeper to have provided himself 
with such information as just dis- 
covered about the supplies account 
and the insurance account, he pre- 
pares two columns entitled Adjust- 
ments (those left unused in our ex- 
ample above). To facilitate the illus- 
tration and not to confuse the stu- 
dents, it may be wise to make all 
entries in the Adjustments Columns 
as well as other alterations, with a 
red chalk. * * After the oral explana- 
tions of the previous paragraph, the 
class may now be shown that it is 
the function of the bookkeeper to 
change, through some process, these 
accounts which have been found in- 
accurate, so they may be correct be- 
fore going on. 

This explanation may be begun 
again with the supplies account in 
the example. The account shows a 
debit balance of $80, but an actual 
count shows only $55 worth on hand. 


Mr. Fasnacht Explaining the Work Sheet to a Bookkeeping Class 


at Colorado Woman’s College 


‘How can the balance in the account 
be corrected?” The answer is, “By 
crediting the account with the 
amount which is not there—$25. 
Again, the question, ‘‘What happened 
to the $257” will bring the answer 
that it has been used and is, there- 
fore, an expense. Since it is an ex- 
pense, it is a debit entry as has al- 
ready been shown in the Supplies 
Used recorded as an afterthought in 
the Profit and Loss Account. Simul- 
taneously, the T account for Sup- 
plies should be shown on the black- 
board as illustrated, so that the bal- 
ance of $80 may be shown as the 
figure in the trial balance, and im- 
mediately afterward, the account 
credited with the $25 in the form of 
Supplies Used of which we just 


** All words and figures printed in italics in 
the example represent red words and figures on 
the blackboard. 
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spoke, at the same time, journalizing 
it to one side of our illustrations 
that the whole process is seen in g 
proper focus of sequence and rela. ' 
tionship. 


Supplies 


80 (Used) 2: 


Supplies Used 


25 


Journal 


Supplies Used 


The Importance of Adjustr: ents 
to the Ledger 


Now the bookkeeper of a ordi- 


nary, small business might \ «ll re- 
cord, day by day in a separ te ac- 
count, the - :pplies 
used sup- 
plies pure ased, 


so that acc rately 
the sup, lies 

account vould 


amount used, 
and another ac- 
count woul: show 
the expense re- 
sulting fron: using 
these supplics. But 
since this is im- 
practical in many 
businesses, the 
present method is 
used, but still, it is 
just as important 
that the ledger 
show accurately 
the situation rela- 
tive to supplies as 
though we had 
recorded the 
amounts used day by day. Showing 
the T account for Supplies Used 
provides space for our debit entry 
to record the expense, the journal 
entry for which has already been 
made. 


Conclusions 


It is now easy to take the students 
on through the discussion of the clos- 
ing entries to the final change in the 
proprietorship account which will be 
no more than a reflection of the er- 
rors we discovered on the work 
sheet. Then it can be shown how the 
information for all the journalized 
adjusting and closing entries is found 
on the work sheet, the function of 
the profit and loss summary (and 
possibly the cost of sales) account 
as a door to the proprietorship ac- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Core Courses 


in Distributive 


Occupations 


HE distributive occupations in- 

clude a host of jobs, for some of 
which the secondary school may 
train, and for many of which the 
secondary school can do nothing. 
Generally speaking, the distributive 
occupations include all jobs associ- 
ated with the distribution of goods 
and services. All forms of selling 
imply some form of distribution of 
goods but especially so retail selling. 
The retail store provides initial con- 
tacts for about 30 per cent of all 
graduates of commercial courses. 
Some of these contacts are in the 
stock department, some in the offices, 
some in merchandising and buying 
offices, some on the floor. Depart- 
ment stores absorb a small number, 
chain stores a larger number. A 
great many work for independents. 

The duties vary with the type of 
establishment. Added to selling 
there often is wrapping, cashiering, 
receiving, and occasionally deliver- 
ing. But distributive occupations 
takes in the filling station attendant 
and many services—some of them 
technical repair services. Obviously 
the school should draw a limitation 
line to its activities based on the 
character of the students, the needs 
of the community and the available 
budget. Since most students who will 
make an initial contact will do so in 
a retail store, the first aim—the core 
of that aim—should be vocational 
competency in one or several jobs in 
the retail store. 

To arrive at a sound basis, it is 
desirable to find the answers to at 
least three questions : 


1. What do the retailers in the commu- 
nity want and need ? 

2. What is the social responsibility of 
the school to the consumer and taxpayer 
who is paying for the maintenance of such 
courses ? 

3. What educational principles, what 
Psychological principles are involved in 
this type of vocational training? 


The Needs and Wants of 
Retailers 


Retailers are not constructive edu- 
cational leaders. They have not at 
their command the language that 
clarifies their needs. Some of them 
are not quite certain of their needs. 
Research has yet to find one who can 
State that the retailer wants thus and 
80, specifically and exactly. The 
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writer has approached many very 
competent leaders in the field and 
the sum total of the findings was: 
We want people who have good per- 
sonalities. We want people who can 
speak well. \Ve want people who 
write clearly, add well, can do this 
or that kind of arithmetic, have 
such and such manners, good back- 
ground. These generalities help the 
educator very little. 

A job analysis, an analysis of local 
needs a study of the store training 
departments afford considerable as- 
sistance. The work of many training 


Newton High School Students Explaining 
to Visitors How They Study Consumer 
Goods. 


departments is woefully inadequate, 
as personnel managers will readily 
coniess. It consists of training in 
store system, store policy, and a 
modicum of salesmanship. The 
course may be two days long, and 
even less. The school is generally left 
to its own devices. A partial solu- 
tion is an Advisory Board composed 
of outstanding retailers in the com- 
munity to guide and advise on needs, 
with the local supervisors in educa- 
tion translating the needs into school 
realities. 

Job analyses indicate that the re- 
tailer’s needs may be divided into 
two large groups: 


1. Competency in certain technical vo- 
cational aspects—a knowledge of store 
routines and techniques such as forms of 
all kinds, general rules of personality and 
manners as applied to meeting customers, 
arithmetic of saleschecks, tally sheets, in- 
ventories. 


2. Competency in goods—a knowledge 
of goods, an ability to explain their use, 
to relate the use to the needs of the cus- 
tomer, with concomitant problems of har- 
mony. 


Whether the graduate will be in a 
stockroom or on the selling floor, 
these two will be of basic value. 
Hence the core course ought to de- 
vote some time to the techniques as- 
sociated with selling, perhaps one 
term, and some time to goods—the 
basis of intelligent selling. One term 
may suffice, or one year may be more 
desirable. 


Social Responsibility of School 
to Consumer 


In the school system we are con- 
fronted by a strange paradox. In 
the social science classes it is the 
aim of the teacher to develop social 
consciousness—an understanding of 
our fellow men, our democracy, our 
institutions as social expressions. We 
move into our vocational classes and 
we sublimely forget that at the other 
end of the assembly line is the con- 
sumer—our fellow man. In the same 
school with fine social science in- 
struction there are courses in sales- 
manship which train young people 
how to “put across” a sale. The tech- 
niques: may be somewhat unethical 
and even anti-social, but that doesn’t 
matter. With the taxpayer’s money 
we teach how to make the taxpayer 
buy foolishly — immorality if ever 
there was any. 

A progressive viewpoint requires 
a really broad course which will be 
fully understood by the great major- 
ity of retailers who hate the shysters 
in retailing and which will give the 
student a broad view of the consum- 
ers problem. This course will con- 
sist of “Distributive Economics” as 
one unit—a study of our marketing 
system showing the movement of 
goods with reasons for the high cost 
of distribution, methods of cutting 
costs to consumers, methods of im- 
provement in marketing efficiency. A 
second unit would treat of consumer 
legislation. Then would follow units 
on the government and the consumer, 
consumer testing agencies, install- 
ment selling, bases of consumer wel- 
fare, problems of standardization, 
labeling, advertising. These would 
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be followed by a study of intelligent 
guides to consumers in the buying of 
expeusive goods, gifts, small goods, 
gadgets. These would be followed by 
a unit on health and consumer goods 
—discussing the health problems as- 
sociated with the selling and buying 
of raincoats, cordovan leather, cer- 
tain drugs and cosmetics, etc. 


Educational and Psychological 
Principles 


Even vocational training cannot be 
given in vacuo. The secondary school 
is pledged to more than giving a term 
full of techniques in some kind of 
order to the student. The whole man 
is to be considered, not only as a 
social being, but as a vocational be- 
ing. Even at the lowest level of vo- 
cational training there is more to be 
given than a bundle of tricks. The 
distributive occupations are gra‘lu- 
ally coming to absorb almost half of 
all the employed in this country. 
Whereas the cost of producing and 
the number engaged in producing is 
going down, the number in distribu- 
tion is going up. The educator be- 
lieves that the vocational candidate 
understands his work only in terms 
of the bigger thing around his wor’. 
The bigger thing may supply the in- 
centive, the motivation, the signifi- 
cance, the comprehension of persoml 
success or achievement. Hence thee 
is need for such a broad, vocation il 
course, a kind of orientation courte 
for those who are to go into retzil 
stores. We may call it “Store Pro’+ 
lems” for the present. 

Intelligent education, distir - 
guished from sound training, impli: s 
some kind of succession of course'|, 
and some kind of succession in the 
work within the course in line with 
current principles. 


Model Core of Courses 


The model core of courses in the 
field of the distributive occupations 
might be as follows: 


Term I—Consumer Problems 


1, What does the consumer want and 
how does retailing do that for the con- 
sumer—orientation and philosophy. 

2. Distributive economics—the move- 
ment of goods from producer to con- 
sumer, cost of distribution, methods of 
reducing these costs, problems in dis- 
tributive economics. 

3. Consumer legislation—what laws af- 
fecting the consumer should the retailer 
know. 

4. Standardization and labeling problems 
—what has been done, what is being done. 

5. Advertising problems and the con- 


sumer. 
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6. Consumer agencies—what the retailer 
needs to know about consumer organiza- 
tions and their activities. 

7. Guides to intricate business dealings 
affecting the consumer—a study of install- 
ment plans, costs, rate calculations, etc. 

8. Guides to understanding of funda- 
mental consumer problems in the pur- 
chase of large categories such as necessi- 
ties, luxuries, gifts, impulse goods, etc. 

9. Guides to consumer health problems 
as associated with certain classes of con- 
sumer goods. 


Term II—Consumer Goods 


This term would be devoted to an 
analysis of commonly used consumer 
goods from the purely impartial and per- 
haps technical viewpoint. The aim is the 
comprehension of the various aspects of 
the goods the student may be called on to 
sell in order that he may speak with in- 
telligence and knowledge, and not out of 
ignorance, when asked a question by the 
consumer. This course may take a term 
or it may be combined with the previous 
course to make a full year’s work. 

These two courses would represent a 
well-rounded unit on consumer education 
for all students—and the course may be 
readily modeled to supply such a need. 
The best way for a retailer to understand 
the needs of the consumer, anyway, is to 
take a course in consumer education—and 
there is nothing paradoxical in this. 


Term III1—Store Problems 


We are nearing the terminal year and 
hence the vocational work is about to 
begin. In this course we give the broad 
picture of the environment of the dis- 
tributive occupation worker. What are 
the major problems confronting the store? 

1. Buying 
2. Selling 
. Advertising 
. Consumer services 
Turnover 
. Planning 
. Dividing responsibility 
. Stock 
. Efficiency 
10. Current problems 


AW 


The cover-all aspects of number 10 per- 
mit the use of the newspaper pages deal- 
ing with retailing, current magazines, leg- 
islative problems, wage and hour laws, 
labor problems, etc., etc., to find their way 
into the work. 


Term IV—Retail Selling Problems 


1. Personality 

2. Manners 

3. Guidance on specific jobs 

4. Counter work in chain stores and 
in independent stores 

5. Store routines—sales checks, cash- 
ier work, wrapping, tally sheets, change- 
making, order-filling, etc., etc. 

6. Demonstration sales (major part of 
term) 

7. Selling of difficult types of goods 

8. Getting a job in the distributive 
occupations 


This is logically the terminal course. In 
this course the student should acquire 
those techniques which will soon be used. 
They will be fresh in his mind when he 
goes out for his job. They will be closest 


to his initial contact. At this point his 
competency should be highest so far as 
the school is concerned. 


The Core Courses and Related 
Subjects 


We have not yet the whole man 
for the distributive occupations. We 
cannot enter into the whole scheme 
of felated courses but it would be 
indeed desirable to have the <\udent 
take the following to achieve @ maxi- 
mum of efficiency. 


1. Merchandising Arithmetic- 
1 Term 

In this course, to be given by s« 
who has had training in a store 
some one familiar with store ari 
the following topics require atten! 
. Remedial arithmetic 
. Saleschecks 
. Tally sheets 
Inventory calculations 
. Mark-up and mark-down 
. Turnover 
. Terms and dating 
. Elementary merchandise plas 
. Expense distribution 

10. Store forms and their 1 caning 
(receiving, packing, etc.) 

11. Penmanship (preferably p:inting) 


2. Special Speech 


In this course the student might well 

receive drill on at least 
1. Perfect enunciation 

. Pronunciation 
. Inflection 
. Speech manners 
. Carriage and bearing in speech 
. Physical grace and courtesy in con- 
nection with speech 


7. Clarity and fluency in oral expres- 
sion (drill in having students say things 
about goods and services) 


3. Special Art 


In this course the student of unusual 
ability with opportunities in the better 
type of selling should acquire a knowledge 
of the practical principles of art as ap- 
plied to consumer goods. What hat goes 
well on the head that is rotund,—When 
should a man wear double-breasted suits, 
when not,—What colors suit which skins, 
etc. 

The work should apply to people, to 
homes, to things. 


4. Special Minor Group 


In schools where a large variety of v0- 
cational courses are available a_ certain 
few able students should take minors in 
home economics if they are preparing to 
sell in the home furnishings and foo 
fields; in clothing, if they would like to 
sell apparel; in auto mechanics, if they 
would like to seli some type of machinery; 
in the sciences, etc. 
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Aside from the core courses and 
special courses, the education of the 
young person in the distributive oc- 
cupations should of course be as 
broad as the school can offer. 
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Practical Experience Office Training 


N several recent issues of The 

Journal of Business Education 
there has been considerable discus- 
sion of various procedures in courses 
of office training in high schools. For 
ihe benefit of receiving comments and 
suggestions, I would like to describe 
the set-up we are practicing in the 
Winona Senior High School. 

The students enrolled in the office 
{raining course are in the twelfth 
year of their schooling. Automati- 
cally when they enroll in office train- 
ing, they must also enroll in secre- 
tarial training, which is an altogether 
separate course, dealing with second 
year dictation, typing, and business 
forms. The course of office training 
is designed to give the student a back- 
ground in office machines, filing, busi- 
ness papers, office conduct, applica- 
tions for a position, and general of- 
fice procedures. The student gains 
all of the previously mentioned in- 
formation in class work, with the ex- 
ception of machine techniques which 
are practiced in the office machine 
room. Each student devotes two 
hours a day to office training for one- 
half year, and one hour a day for the 
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also affords pupils an opportunity to 
develop superior skill in operating the 
kind of machine for which they may 
be peculiarly adapted. 

According to the rotation plan, the 
pupil receives instructions and learns 
to operate one kind of machine; after 
the development of some operating 
skill, he is transferred to another kind 
of machine where the learning proc- 
ess and skill development is repeated. 
Under this plan, the office machines 
are in use all day. 


Survey of Business Office Needs 


The question might be asked, “Out 
of the great number and variety of 
office machines in commercial use to- 
day, which machines are taught, and 
how were the conclusions reached to 
teach those machines?” A survey of 
all business houses in Winona was 
conducted. Among the questions 


asked was: “What subjects do you 


Winona High School Students 


asked to check the items he thought 
important and indicate the machines 
he used in his office. These blanks 
were delivered to the business man 
and collected by students of the com- 
mercial department, so we had a high 
percentage of responses. 

After the surveys were tabulated, 
it was decided to install for use the 
following machines: two  adding- 
figuring machines, a bookkeeping 
machine, a calculating machine, a 
transcribing unit, flat and rotary 
gelatin duplicators, and a_ stencil 
duplicator. 

As time passes, it will become 
necessary to conduct new surveys to 
discover new trends in machine use 
and occupational opportunities in this 
field. At present, however, our 
machine set-up does seem to meet the 
needs of the business area of this 
community. 

Diversified training in the use of 
business machines and office devices 
requires the use of “job sheets” for 
each machine. “Job sheets” free the 
teacher for class work, special in- 
struction, and supervision. 

Each “job sheet” should describe 


Learning the Use and Operation of: Left, a Bookkeeping Machine; Center, Listing Machines; Right, a Transcribing Machine. 


balance of the year. This extra hour 
is gained by using the students’ study 
hours, or their activity period. 


Rotation Plan Used 


_At present, we are using the rota- 
tion plan in the machine room. This 
plan provides for instruction in the 
Operation of a number of different 
kinds of machines. Its aim is the 
mastery of the operating funda- 
mentals of each machine and the de- 
velopment of a reasonable amount of 
Operating skill which may be devel- 
oped further on the job. The plan 
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think necessary for students to be- 
come competent bookkeepers, clerical 
workers, stenographers, and _ sales 
people?” The business men were 
also asked what personal qualities 
they looked for in employees. Prob- 
ably one of the most important ques- 
tions was: “What type of office ma- 
chines are you using, and how many 
operators of each machine do you 
employ?” To lessen the amount of 
time required to answer the questions, 
we listed the machines commonly 
used, personality traits, business sub- 
jects, etc., and the business man was 


the problem to be solved and certain 
instructions as to how to proceed. 
Pupils should be expected to earn a 
passing grade on each problem; the 
grade assigned representing accuracy 
and speed in completing ‘‘job sheet” 
requirements. A final test is given 
on each machine completed. Each 
student is allowed a maximum of ten 
days to complete each machine. 


Practical Experience in Offices 


As the machine and class work 
progresses, a careful check is kept on 
each student, and those students who 
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prove the most capable in office prac- 
tice, machine work, dictation, typing, 
business English, etc., are given the 
opportunity to add practical experi- 
ence to what they have learned in 
school. This is accomplished in the 
following manner. Course work in 
office training and secretarial training 
is completed in approximately twen- 
ty-seven weeks, or three-quarte: © vi 
the school year. Those people v‘ho 
receive the highest grades and hive 
the personal qualifications deer ied 
necessary for office work, are pla ed 
in business offices of this city for nine 
weeks, working two hours a day. 

As was previously mentioned, the 
people enrolled in office training are 
also enrolled in secretarial training. 
These two classes are scheduled al- 
ternately the first and second hours 
in the morning. To be more ex- 
plicit, the first hour secretarial train- 
ing class is the second hour office 
training class, and the first hour of- 
fice training class is the second hour 
secretarial training class. _The two 
hours the pupils work down-town are 
the first and second hours of the 
morning, the class work having been 
completed for these two hours. 
About one-third of the pupils are 
placed in offices, and as it is those in 
the weaker group who must remain in 
class, they are given advanced work 
in office problems, dictation, typing, 
and machine work. 


Business Men Cooperate 


Naturally, it requires a good deai 
of cooperation from the business and 
professional men of this community 
to make a program of this nature 
succeed, but they have extended their 
cooperation wholeheartedly, as is il- 
lustrated by the fact that thirty-five 
out of seventy-nine students gained 
practical knowledge working for 
these men during the school year of 
1939 and 1940. 


Some check must be made on the 
progress of the people placed in of- 
fices. This is accomplished by a 
weekly contact of the business men by 
the office training teacher. If the 
student has faults the office training 
teacher learns of it from the business 
man, and contacts the student about 
those faults. As the students are not 
paid for their services, frequently the 
business man prefers to have the 
teacher explain to the students their 
errors and shortcomings. Another 
result of this weekly check is the ad- 
vice received from the business man 
as to what should be taught in com- 
mercial classes, and as to-some of the 
more recent trends and developments 
in the business activity of the local 
community. If the student is profi- 
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cient in office work, the business man 
may find a vacancy for her in his of- 
fice or some other office, and will gen- 
erally write a letter of recommenda- 
tion for the pupil who worked for 
him. 


cent are employed at the present time, 
having received their jobs either dj- ( 
rectly or indirectly from the knowl 
edge gained working in offices, or 
from classroom work. 
Our plan is in the fifth year of its 
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Of the pupils enrolled in secretarial operation, and is expanding and ( 
training and office training classes gaining prestige and good \ ll with 
during the year of 1939-40, 46 per each passing year. c 
li 
tl 
““WHAT ARE THE QUALIFICATIONS fi 
OF A GOOD SECRETARY?’’ 
In a recent nation-wide contest conducted by the Underwood Elliott Fisher ‘Company - 
all secretaries, typists and students were invited to submit papers of under 300 \ ords on 7 
the subject: “What Are the Qualifications of a Good Secretary?” c 
The following individuals agreed to act as judges in this contest: Mr. Alvin |. Dodd, tk 
president of the American Management Association, New York; Miss Jenii r Hoyt, ne 
principal of the Washington School for Secretaries, New York; Mr. J. R. . ackman, ) 
officer of the National Office Management Association and treasurer of Kend.'| Mills, ge 
Walpole, Massachusetts; Mr. Louis A. Leslie, The Gregg Publishing Company, \. w York, fc 
and Dr. E. J. MeNamara, principal of the High School of Commerce, New Yo «. be 
At the conclusion of the contest the judges, who had studied 10,000 entries, awa: ‘ed first su 
prize to Charlotte Westberg, a senior in the secretarial course at the Univ. rsity of fir 
Minnesota. At the same time they gave “Honorable Mention” to twenty-eiy it other a 
entrants in the contest. 
Miss Westberg’s entry appeared in the May, 1940 issue of the Journal and on« of the 
entries that was awarded “Honorable Mention” is presented below. 
tal 
A good secretary possesses efficiency in technical skills, but, in an 
addition, dependability is her most desirable trait. It is the all- as 
inclusive qualification. Upon the application of that word hinges the ne 
difference between a good secretary and a poor one. to 
If the secretary is dependable, the employer can feel that all hi- ha 
correspondence is handled meticulously, confidentially; he will know fu 
that his files are always kept in perfect order; he will have no fear ad 
of her shirking work or doing it haphazardly, her end of the office sc 
duties will be handled accurately and thoroughly. sty 
What a sense of security he will have in knowing that he can leave be 
the office without fear of the whole schedule breaking down. She det 
will have enough initiative to go ahead on her own, enough fore- frc 
sight to do the immediate and important thing first. Her judgment nec 
can be relied on in any matter that should come up in his absence. ing 
Visitors will be dealt with tactfully, graciously; telephone calls will lect 
be handled courteously, intelligently. ' 
As for the secretary herself, she will have the even temperament, I 
poise, and well-grooming that come from perfect health. She will 
be interested in her work for she realizes that interest is a great 
factor in effective working. a 
Loyalty to her employer is another trait of the dependable secre- nel: 
tary. Confidential matters are never revealed, even in part, to any- nev 
one. Her job and employer have her whole-hearted interest and re- imp 
spect while she is trustingly employed. inf 
The good secretary knows the meaning of discretion. She realizes are 
the full importance of “professional confidence” and proves trust- 
worthy in her dealings both inside and outside of the office. 
A good secretary is her “best self,” always ready to serve and im- 
prove. 
—Mary Frances Cullen, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
e 
This is the last of the series of “Honorable Mention” entries that will appear in | 
this magazine. 
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O NE of the most important and 
valuable services which teachers 
can render their students is to en- 
lighten them about employment pro- 
cedures and practices encountered in 
the commercial field. While the 
function of secondary school com- 
mercial education is to prepare the 
student for business, the all-import- 
ant objective of obtaining employ- 
ment upon graduation must not be 
lost from view. 

Students should be advised about 
the procedures through which busi- 
ness organizations recruit new em- 
ployees and perhaps teachers might 
goa step further and outline reasons 
for failures in business. This writer 
believes that teachers should allot 
sufficient time toward the close of the 
final ierm of the student’s course to 
a thorough discussion of these items : 

1. How to seek employment 

2. The employment interview 

3. Tests for jobs 

4. Reasons for failure in business 

These should be 
taken up in order 
and as much time 
as is available and 
necessary devoted 
to each because 
having been care- 
fully directed and 
advised during 
school days, the 
student will often 
become bewil- 
dered when con- 
fronted with the 
necessity of solv- 
ing his own prob- 
lems. 


How to Seek 
Employment 
Business or- 
ganizations use a 
number of chan- 
nels when seeking 
new employees and it is of utmost 
importance to students that they be 
informed of them. The channels 
are: 
1. Newspaper advertisements. 
2. Employment agencies 
3. Educational institutions 
4. Unsolicited letters of appli- 
cation 
5. Review of previous appli- 
cations filed 
6. Notification to present em- 
ployees who may wish to ad- 
vise friends or relatives 
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by John R. Craf 


Tubize Chatillon Corporation 
New York, New York 


modern business now at- 
taches great importance to the 
selection of its employees and as 
far as possible passes judgment 
on the abilities of the candidates 
before hiring, fewer people are 
dismissed for skill deficiencies 
than for undesirable personality 
traits and characteristics.” 


7. Requests to management 

and labor organizations 

In most cases, these constitute the 
sources of supply to personnel de- 
partments for new employees. The 
important step to be accomplished 
after learning of an opening and 
making application for that opening 


is to obtain an interview. Most ap- 
plicants will be required to fill out an 
application blank outlining the ap- 
plicant’s personal history, his educa- 
tion, his business experience, refer- 
ences, and other pertinent informa- 
tion. The ability to follow directions 
in filling out the blank and the neat- 
ness with which it is done are im- 
portant factors to be considered and 
may provide the interviewer with an 
initial appraisal of the applicant’s 
abilities. When filling out the appli- 
cation blank one might well keep in 


Courtesy Ediphone Department of Educational Training 
“The interview furnishes what the application blank cannot, namely an oppor- 
tunity to study and evaluate the applicant’s personal characteristics and traits.’’ 


dents About Employment 


mind Benjamin Franklin’s saying, 
“Diligence is the Mother of Good 
Luck.” 

The Interview 


Probably the oldest instrument for 
selection of employees is the inter- 
view. It furnishes what the applica- 
tion blank cannot, namely, an oppor- 
tunity to study and evaluate the ap- 
plicant’s personal characteristics and 
traits. The interview varies in pro- 
cedure and may be an informal chat 
or conversely a very formal conver- 
sation. An increasing number of 
business organizations are following 
the “informal chat’ procedure be- 
cause it puts the applicant more at 
ease and helps him to reveal more 
about himself. 

Students should be given ample 
opportunity to discuss the interview 
and whenever possible “mock inter- 
views” should be arranged and car- 
ried out in class with the same ser- 
iousness with which business organi- 
zations conduct 
them. Such an ac- 
tivity is both 
worthy and timely 
and its justifica- 
tion lies in the 
fact that an actual 
business pro- 
cedure can be re- 
constructed in 
academic sur- 
roundings. Sev- 
eral students 
should interview 
the same “appli- 
cant” because 
many firms are 
now using the so- 
called jury system 
of interviewing. 
Several people 
will interview the 
candidate, either 
separately or as a 
group, and then 
collectively pass judgment. The 
theory behind such a procedure is 
that several interviewers will have a 
better opportunity of passing on an 
applicant’s ability than will a single 
interviewer, and each will react dif- 
ferently toward the applicant’s capa- 
bilities. This theory was substanti- 
ated in experiments conducted some 
years ago by Walter D. Scott of the 
American Tobacco Company who as- 
sembled a number of candidates for 
one position and had a number of 
different men interview them. The 
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result was interesting as no two in- 
terviewers rated any candidate alike, 
and it was only on the least-qualified 
candidate did any resemblance of 
agreement appear in the tabulated re- 
sults. 

A few general pointers which 
teachers might give students about 
the interview are: 

1. Be on time if you have an 
appointment 

2. Try to apply for a specific 
position 

3. Let the interviewer do most 
of the talking 


4. Be alert and attentive 
5. Be courteous and congenial 


Tests for Jobs 


Tests as a medium for selection of 
employees are assuming an ever-in- 
creasing importance in the business 
world, especially in the larger com- 
mercial centers. It appears that tests 
provide much information concern- 
ing the applicant’s knowledge of cur- 
rent happenings as well as grasp of 
subject matter, and for that reason 
are being more frequently used. 
Business organizations have followed 
education in swinging away from the 
conventional essay type examination 
and are leaning more to the new-type 
tests such as the completion test, the’ 
true-false test, the matching test, and 
others. Such companies as the Proc- 
ter and Gamble Corporation, the 
Dennison Company, the Phoenix 
Mutual and the Equitable Insurance 
Companies require many applicants 
to take tests for positioris and assign 


considerable importance to the re- , 


sults. 


It is essential for business teachers 
and supervisors to point out to com- 
mercial students that applicants for 
positions frequently encounter tests. 
It might be well for teachers to draw 
up and carry out a testing program 
in conjunction with the regular com- 
mercial program, and if student op- 
position is encountered it can be 
largely overcome by pointing the vo- 


cational values of the procedure and - 


it might be advantageous, if students 
will assume the proper attitude, to 
permit papers to be returned without 
names being signed thereto. , 

Typical questions, some of which 
are from examinations given by busi- 
ness organizations, are: 


1. Fill in each blank the proper word or 
words: 
(a). The two largest cities in the worid 
(b). William Knudsen is president of 
(c). ery George was a crusader for 
t 


or false (—) 
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(a). A creditor nation usually has an 
unfavorable balance of trade. 

(b). A stock certificate is a certificate 
of ownership. 

(c). In bookkeeping, the journals are 
the books of original entry and 
the ledger is the book of final 
entry. 

3. Match the items listed on the left with 
those on the right: 
(a) The Boulder ( ) ninety-six 
Dam members 
(b) The F. D. I. C. ( ) Isalabor union 


(c) The U. S. Sen- ( ) Is located in 
ate Tennessee 
(d) Muscle Shoals ( ) Insures bank 
deposits 
Colorado 


A. L. 


Reasons for Failures in Business 


As modern business now attaches 
great importance to the selection of 
its employees and as far as possible 
passes judgment on the abilities of 
candidates before hiring, fewer peo- 
ple are dismissed for skill deficiencies 
than for undesirable personality 
traifs and characteristics. A study 
made by Dr. J. M. Brewer of Har- 


vard University indicated that jn 
some four thousand cases of dis- 
missal, personality traits and charac- 
teristics accounted for approximately 
two-thirds of the dismissals and lack 
of ability or skill accounted for the 
other one-third. Dr. Brewer's analy- 
sis was substantiated in a survey 
made by William C. Ackerly, Sec- 
retafy of the New York Employment 
Managers Association, who jound in 
a review of approximately the same 
number of cases that about seven out 
of ten dismissals resulted from the 
employee’s undesirable char «cteris- 
tics or traits of laziness, non--ooper- 
ation, dishonesty, and atten:‘on on 
outside interests. 

These two studies indicate ‘hat the 
schools should place emphasi- on the 
development of desirable per-onality 
traits as well as the developi:ent of 
skills and should point out ‘o stu- 
dents the importance of cooy ration, 
perseverance, concentration, |: nesty, 
and resourcefulness faciors of 
success in business. 


SPEECH SLANTS..... by D. Pena 


ony oF 
APOSTROPHE 


HE LEAVES A WIFE, 
NOT A WIDOW. 


MATHEMATICS 
WAS THE FIRST 


A GRAMMAR. 
HE was Pror HuGH 


“THE MAN AT THE 
FEELS BAD 
BECAUSE HE IS ILL. 
THE SAFE CRACKER 
AT THE RIGHT 
FEELS BADLY 


WITH HIS FINGERS. 


JONES. 


Compiled by students of Woodbury College, Los Angeles 


This popular series of cartoons is printed with ihe permission of Woodbury College, 
Los Angeles, California. They have been prepared by Domingo Pena, Woodbury College 
art student, in collaboration with Professor H. Phelps Gates, director of the Woodbury 
College journalism department, and have as their purpose the correction of common 
English errors. 
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ANY school administrators, 

commercial department heads, 
economics teachers, and other edu- 
cators feel that a knowledge of Eco- 
nomics is now much more important 
tf our business leaders and govern- 
ment officials, in fact, to everyone 
than it was before the depression 
beginning in 1929. Nearly all of our 
citizenry have come to recognize our 
present need of economic intelligence. 
Many educators, too, realize the need 
for better economic training, but 
have done little to alleviate the 
problem. 


Undesirable Ways of Maintaining 
Enrollment 


From year to year high school en- 
rollments in traditional economics 
have slowly, but steadily, declined as 
newer commercial courses have gain- 
ed in popularity. Some high schools 
have made a 
course in econom- 
ics prerequisite to 
further commer- 
cial work thus 
forestalling a de- 
crease in enroll- 
ment ; others have 
revised the course 
renaming it con- 
sumer economics. 
Neither of these 
alternatives used 
to maintain or in- 
crease enrollment 
in economics 
seems to be the 
desired solution in 
the minds of com- 
mercial educators. 

There are sev- 
eral reasons why 
the two suggested 
alternatives fail to 
offer a satisfactory solution. In the 
first place, prerequisites should exist 
only in so far as that information is 
absolutely necessary to successfully 
undertake more advanced work. Gen- 
eral business can be made to, and 
does in many schools, teach the ele- 
mentary business and economic 
facts needed for more advanced com- 
mercial work. Once many schools 
offered typewriting only to  short- 
hand students; let’s not make the 
analogy complete by only offering 
commercial courses to those taking 
economics. If the course..is made 


Making Traditional Economics Practical 


by Robert B. Heinsen 


J. Sterling Morton Township High School 
Cicero, Illinois 


“A better method of insuring 
economics its rightful place in the 
commercial curriculum is to make 
it meet the needs of high school 
juniors and seniors .. . No longer 
should students be merely re- 
quired to memorize theories; they 
must think and apply their think- 
ing or reasoning to everyday 
living.” 


sufficiently valuable to warrant all 
commercial students taking it, eco- 
nomics should be a required subject. 
As a required subject, it should be 
offered only to upperclassmen _be- 
cause their greater mental develop- 
ment, interest in government and 
finance, and everyday experiences 
will enable them to gain the greatest 
benefit from the study. 


The Author’s Students Apply Their Knowledge of Economics in Operating 
the Student Bank with over $1200 in Deposits from 500 Depositors. 


In the second place, if consumer 
education commonly refers to buy- 
manship, we should not desire that 
this supplant our economics courses. 
Of course, nearly all high schools 
will make buymanship a part of their 
economics course, but it should be a 
study of the financial operation of 
business organizations, the various 
lines of distribution from producer 
to consumer, effects of inflation and 
deflation, methods of finance or 
credit, and investments—not the 
analyzation of textile and foods into 


chemical elements or fashion values. 
If consumer education is to occupy 
a large part of a semester’s work, it 
should be set up as a separate course 
—not inculcated into a one or two 
semester course in beginning eco- 
nomics. 


Fit the Work to Student Needs 


A better method of insuring eco- 
nomics its rightful place in the com- 
mercial curriculum is to make it meet 
the needs of high school juniors and 
seniors. Not only must the content 
of the course be of sufficient import- 
ance to warrant an increasing num- 
ber of students taking it, but it must 
be interestingly and efficiently taught 
to result in retention of information 
gained. In order that the course do 
the most good for the greatest num- 
ber, it must be practical of applica- 
tion. No longer should students be 
merely required to memorize theor- 
ies; they must think and apply their 
thinking or rea- 
soning to every- 
day living. 

The course may 
remain funda- 
mentally the same 
in aims and ob- 
jectives, but the 
content is to be 
selected to meet 
the needs of stu- 
dents facing a 
changing and per- 
plexing world. 
Some_ concepts 
will be enlarged 
and revised, oth- 
ers will be de- 
emphasized or 
omitted. As the 
course is to be 
economics practi- 
cal of application, 
it may be called 
practical economics. 


Emphasize Current Interests 


The first step in revising the pres- 
ent course is to list the major ideas, 
concepts, topics, and materials that 
are to be included in the course and 
to weigh each upon their prominence 
or importance in our national econ- 
omy and use in everyday life. The 
amount of time given to the matter 
over the radio, the number of busi- 
ness and current affairs magazines 
that discuss the subject, and the fre- 
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quency of occurrence in the foregoing 
may be used as tests to aid in judg- 
ing the amount of attention each item 
should receive. Of course, this 
should be supplemented with opin- 
ions of business, social, and educa- 
tion leaders. 

The second step is to list the con- 
cepts or units of study into a logical 
order having unity and coherence. It 
is true that the units will not be of 
equal length nor of equal impor- 
tance, but a thought given to clear 
transposition between units will 
make for correlation under- 
standing. 

The third step is to make a course 
of study or syllabus from the con- 
cepts arrived at in step two. Class 
activities, text references, and en- 
riching material should be arranged 
for each unit as the course of study 
is formed. Space should be reserved 
. after each unit to list important new 
laws, radio programs, legislation, 
or events as they occur. This is the 
final preparatory step if a text is 
not to be used. The author prefers 
the use of one or two of the few 
really good texts that have been copy: 
righted or revised in the last two or 
three years, supplementing these by 
specialized books on economic sub- 
jects, visual education materials, and 
miscellaneous governmental bulletins. 


Be a Guide—Not a Taskmaster 


The teacher should act as a guide 
and counselor in the classroom and 
not dominate the scene by preaching 
facts that the class is to accept with- 
out question. Reasoning, not memori- 
zation, must be emphasized. This is 
difficult to accomplish by studying 
facts and theories—it is much easier 
by student-motivated and dominated 
demonstrations of practical eco- 
nomics. Examples of this are stu- 
dents forming an eleemosynary cor- 
poration to study economics, applica- 
tion for a charter, selling of stock or 
memberships, electing a board of di- 
rectors, election off officers, etc.; or- 
ganizing a school bank, making de- 
posits, the purchase of a share of 
stock, recording and_ explaining the 
bookkeeping to be done, determina- 
tion of book value, etc.; enacting a 
grain or stock market scene; and 
carrying on foreign trade using 
charts and diagrams to make each 
transaction understandable. The stu- 
dents, student board of directors, or 
student chairman, may appoint stu- 
dent committees to arrange for dem- 
onstrations that are to be analyzed 
step by step and for arranging visits 
to places of economic interest. 
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A notebook should be kept by each 
student and be outlined in accord- 
ance with the units in the course of 
study or syllabus. Valuable points 
of discussion, facts and _ statistics, 
graphs and diagrams, reports of field 
trips, clippings with student interpre- 
tations and criticisms, and reports of 
student research or thought should 
be kept therein. 

The units should be well articu- 
lated so that one unit leads to an- 
other smoothly and without undue 
repetition. It is good educational 
policy to begin the course by having 
students study that which is within 
their own experience. Familiar facts 
and experiences can be used to in- 
terpret and analyze the unknown. 
We might begin by studying local, 
then county, then state, then na- 
tional, and finally international as- 
pects of any or all economic phe- 
nomena. The first survey might be 
made as to how people live as a 
family group, what rights they have 
to the property upon which they 
dwell and this naturally brings up 


the right to own wealth and the 
right to contract, how these rights 
are guaranteed, and their limitations. 
Such a question as, “If you were a 
student in today’s France, would 
your family have the same type of 
home life?” could initiate thought of 
life in other countries under differ- 
ent types of government. Te con- 
clusion of a unit should initiate 
thotight of a problem, or prob’ «ms, to 
be studied in the following ui it. 


Tests as an Aid to Teach ing ° 


A complete unit test shc ild be 
given at the end of each ut. Be- 
sides serving as a basis for gr es, it 
may serve as a basis for r: nedial 
teaching. A cumulative tes’ score 
record of all classes should | © kept 
from year to year for evalua ion of 
instruction and to establish a \ormal 
curve or standard. As to gra: °s, the 
notebook could be counted ;. one- 
third, the daily work one-thi: |, and 
unit tests as one-third of the st dent's 
final grade. 


Criticism, Comment and Challenge 
(Continued from page 11) 


In no class situation can any consider- 
able number of these vital factors be pres- 
ent. Only in a real store can they be 
found. 


Without admitting the adequacy of non- 
cooperative clerical training, I want to 
point out that even if such training is 
being well done, this is no argument 
against job contacts as a part of dis- 
tributive occupational training. 


It should be remembered that there are 
a score or more of plans for assuring job 
contacts during the period of training, and 
that no one of them is best in all situ- 
ations. Do not get into the habit of think- 
ing only in terms of the alternate-week, 
or some other rotation plan. Federal Acts 
require no particular plan. All that is 
necessary is that there shall be substan- 
tially as much time given to practice on a 
real job as there is to instruction in the 
classroom or laboratory. Alternate weeks, 
or Saturdays, or afternoons, or vacations, 
or any combination of these will meet all 


requirements. And there are more ways 
of meeting this requirement than one 
would suspect. 

It should be pointed out also tiat for 
vocational training without federal aid the 
principle of part-time training can be ac- 
cepted and made the basis of a (raining 
program without too close adherence to 
the 50-50 arrangement required for courses 
under federal and state laws. Even half 
as much preemployment occupational ex- 
perience will be much better than none, 
and at least this much can be assured to 
all qualified trainees in most localities 
where vocational business training should 
be undertaken. It is the principle that is 
important; not the exact method of ap- 
plying it. a 

Everyone responsible for training peo- 
ple for and placing them in either clerical 
or selling positions should ponder tliis mat- 
ter well and resolve not to get caught with 
an alibi that will not stand up if and when 
some authority outside his department 
forces cooperative training on him. 


TYPEWRITER BUREAU MONTHLY TESTS 


The Typewriter Educational Research Bureau provides to schools a free student 
typewriting test service. For the school year 1940-1941 eight tests have been published, 
together with a Manual of Directions containing instructions for administering and 


scoring each test. 


To enable teachers to compare results with those of others, tables of results obtained 
by a group of cooperating teachers have been published in THE JourNAt for the month 
following the one in which the tests were given. 


Owing to the advancement of the date on which the February test could be given, 
sufficient reports of results were not available for publication when this issue of THE 
JouRNAL went to press. Results for the February test will be published in the next 


number of this magazine. 


Comments on any phase of the Bureau’s testing program should be addressed to the 
Typewriter Educational Research Bureau, 100 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
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Cooperative Office Practice 


COOPERATIVE _ vocational 

training program was planned 
and put into operation first in 1933 
in Jacksonville, Florida. This was to 
meet the need for some type of train- 
ing which would fit the high school 
graduates who could afford neither 
trade school nor college training to 
find his place in the community as a 
wage earner. This program has 
grown all over the United States to 
include many vocations. 

A cooperative office practice class 
was started in Des Moines in Feb- 
ruary, 1939 with an enrollment of 
fifteen students. There was no formal 
organization at this time, but it was 
rather an experiment to determine if 
it might be worth carrying on. Ruth 
Tumbleson of North High School, 
although she was given no extra time 
to spend on ‘the class, acted as 
teacher-coordinator for this number 
and successfully placed the fifteen 
students who were interested. 

In September, 1939, a class was 
organized under the George-Deen 
Act. There were twenty students en- 
rolled, and the writer was appointed 
as teacher-coordinator and given 
some time to organize and develop 
the plan. The enrollment in Febru- 
ary, 1940 numbered thirty. This is 
the maximum number suggested by 
the State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation for one coordinator to handle. 


by Margaret H. Pendy 


East High School 
Des Moines, lowa 


“A cooperative office practice 
class brings about a closer rela- 
tionship between businessmen and 
school people who normally 
would have little contact with each 
other. Through employing stu- 
dent learners, businessmen have 
gained a new interest in educa- 
tion.” 


graphic department, and by the 
teacher-coordinator. His school pro- 
gram is planned so that he may be 
in school half days and available for 
work in an office half days. 

Each student is given an assign- 
ment of part-time work in a business 
office as suitable openings are avail- 
able. This may be for one or two 
semesters, although it is usually just 
for one. The class instruction in 
school is related to and based upon 
the working experience of the stu- 
dents. The needs of individual stu- 
dent-workers are ascertained by in- 
terviewing employers and by obser- 
vation of the students while on the 
job and at school. The student is 


made by the coordinator often result 
in employment for other high school 
students than the ones enrolled in 
the cooperative class. Many employ- 
ers who are not able to participate 
in such a program by hiring part- 
time workers, are glad to get students 
with this training as full-time work- 
ers after graduation. Contacts are 
made which lead also to positions for 
other graduates not connected with 
the cooperative program in any way. 
The cooperating firm pays the stu- 
dents at the average rate of $3.00 
per week, or 15c per hour for twenty 
hours. However, the real remunera- 
tion is the opportunity to engage in 
commercial experience under the 
sympathetic guidance of an interested 
employer who has agreed to make 
the work educational as far as possi- 
ble under the working conditions. 


Advantages of Cooperative Classes 
Some of the advantages to be gain- 
ed by cooperative classes are: 

They cause the school and the 
community to work together in 
training boys and girls. 

School subjects are integrated 
with occupational experiences 
and community life. 

The training facilities of the 
school are extended to the limit 
of the resources of the com- 
munity. 


At the Left, Mrs. Pendy Talks with an Applicant for the Cooperative Training Course, and at the Right, a Student 
Is Interviewed by a Local Business Man Who Subsequently Employed Her. 


Outline of the Plan 

_ Briefly, the plan of the coopera- 
tive office practice class is as follows: 

A student, in order to be eligible 
for membership, must be sixteen 
years of age, following the regular 
stenographic curriculum, maintaining 
an average grade of three or better; 
he must file an application; his en- 
tollment must be approved by his 
parents, by the chairman of the steno- 
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not only provided with practical ex- 
perience, but an opportunity to test 
out his aptitude and ability under 
actual business conditions. 


Such a class brings about a closer 


relationship -between businessmen 
and school people who normally 
would have little contact with each 
other. Through employing student 
learners, businessmen have gained a 
new interest in education. Calls 


Business institutions and 
trained men and women—law- 
yers, doctors and personnel di- 
rectors—become part of the ed- 
ucational set-up for training 
boys and girls. 

School subjects are enlivened 
by becoming immediately applic- 
able. 

Boys and girls receive train- 
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ing for types of jobs which ate 

available in their community. 

Such a program requires a great 
deal of work in planning and carry- 
ing out, and continuous supervision. 
Education becomes vital and alive 
with meaning when a close relation- 
ship is established between the prob- 
lems of business being experienced, 
and the problems studied and dis- 
cussed in the classroom. 

The work of the teacher-coordin- 
ator, in addition to classroom teach- 
ing, includes seeking and obtaining 
job opportunities for students ; visits 
to places of employment and confer- 
ences with the employers; the keep- 
ing of records and reports of the stu- 
dents employed under this plan for 
the State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation; and, of course, the correla- 
tion of class instruction with the 
practical experience of part-time stu- 
dent workers. 

One point which should be ex- 
plained to many employers is that 
students employed under this plan 
are listed on payrolls as‘ “learners” 
rather than as employees, and as such 
are exempt from the Unemployment 
Compensation Tax levy, and may, 
upon application, be exempt from the 
usual requirements under the Mini- 
mum Wage and Hour Act. 

Cooperative programs of training 
of this nature are carried on in a 
number of cities in Iowa and in many 
states under the direction of the 
State Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion and the Federal Department of 
Education. 


Business Recruits More High School 
Graduates 


The annual survey of the occupations 
of New Jersey high school graduates in 
1939-40 shows that the number of gradu- 
ates entering office and store positions was 
marginally increased in 1939-40 over pre- 
vious years. 

In 1934 only &.7 per cent of the students 
went into office position; in 1939-40, 11.3 
per cent secured such positions. In 1934- 
35, 4.6 per cent secured store positions; in 
1939-40, 7 per cent got store jobs. It is 
again true that more of the high school 
graduates who went into private business 
schools came from the business curricu- 
lum than any other. This shows that the 
high school business curriculum is not 
primarily in competition with the private 
business school but a major source of 
recruitment for students in such schools. 
It is significant to know also that 64 per 
cent of those who secured office positions 
were graduates from the business cur- 
riculum, showing the effectiveness of busi- 
ness education for office positions. Only 
40 per cent of those who got store jobs 
came from the business curriculum and 
40 per cent more who secured store jobs 
came from the general curriculum, thereby 
possibly indicating that up to the present, 
business curricula have not been especially 
significant in helping students secure store 
positions. 
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CURRICULUM GROWS UP 


Once upon a time in St. Louis 
There was a little philosophy and his name was Curriculum. 


All the other little philosophies he lived with would run and jump and butt their 
heads together. 

But not Curriculum. 

He liked to sit just quietly and mature. »’ 

He had a favorite status quo on the shelf in the superintendent’s office. 

It was his favorite place and he would sit on his status quo all day and mature. 
Sometimes his mother, who was a Curriculum expert, would worry about |im. She 
was afraid he would become a-social all by himself. 

“Why don’t you run and play with the other little problems and projects anc units?” 
she would say. But Curriculum would shake his head. “I like it better here where 
[ can just sit quietly and mature.” 

As the years went by Curriculum grew emotionally, socially, mentally, and | :ysically 
until he was a very big and strong integrated Curriculum. 

All the other problems and projects who had grown up with him in the san school 
would fight each other all day. They would dominate each other and indoctris te each 
other with specific objectives. What they wanted most of all was to be picke:! for the 
exhibits for the A.A.S.A. Convention at St. Louis. 

But not Curriculum—he still liked to sit just quietly on his status quo on the shelf in 
the superintendent’s office and mature. 

One day seven board inembers came armed with tests and measurements to pick the 
most progressive philosophy for the child-centered schools in St. Louis. 

All the other philosophies ran around propagandizing so the men would think that 
they were very, very progressive and pick them. 

Curriculum knew they wouldn’t pick him and he didn’t care. So he went bac to his 
favorite shelf and sat down. 

But he didn’t look where he was sitting and instead of sitting on his nice status quo 
on the shelf he sat on a pointed criticism. 

Well, if you were a pointed criticism and a philosophy sat on you, what would vou do? 
You would shake his status quo and loosen his mechanistic psychology. And that is 
just what this pointed criticism did to Curriculum. 

Wow! Did it hurt! Curriculum jumped up with a snort. He ran around proposing, 
planning, experiencing, analyzing, researching, and integrating subjects as if he were 
crazy. 


The seven men saw him and they all shouted with joy. Here was the most prose. 
the most organismic psychology of all. Just the one for the philosophy fights in St. 


Louis. 

So they pushed him down the I.Q. slide to St. Louis. 

What a day it was! Forums, jury panels, advisory committees, production staffs, con 
ferences, civic leagues, and even safety patrols participated tolerantly . . . 


And all the lovely children had cumulative records at their backs, and their heads full 
of standards, skills, and knowledge to aim at the Curriculum. 


They had a parade into the A.A.S.A. 
First came the teacherilleras with long sharp inhibitions of traditional methods to stick 
in the philosophy and make him mad. 
Next came the principaloreas who rode skinny hobbies and they had long axes to grind 
on his philosophy and make him madder. 
Then came the Superintendader, the proudest of all—he thought he was very handsome 
and bowed to all the ladies. He had a red cape and a sword and was supposed to 
evaluate philosophy least of all. 
Then came philosophy, and you know who that was, don’t you?—Curriculum. 
They called him Curriculum. The Progressives and all the teacherilleras were afraid 
of him, and the Superintendader was scared stiff. 

i i i and the principaloreas and everyone 
function without probable error. 


But not Curriculum. ; 
When he got to the teachers’ desks, he saw that the lovely teachers did not knew that 
the democratic way of life required cooperation, and so he just sat down quietly an 
matured. 
He wouldn’t stimulate and he wouldn’t integrate no matter what they did. He just 
sat and matured. And the teacherilleras were mad and the principaloreas were madder 
and the superintendader was so mad he cried because he couldn’t show off his life-like 
situation. 
So they had to take Curriculum home . . . And for all I know, he is sitting there still, 
on his status quo on the shelf, maturing just quietly. . . . He is very happy. 
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TION 


Ho" good a job have we commer- 
cial teachers done in preparing 
boys and girls for careers in the 
business world? Are our former stu- 
dents satisfied with the training we 
gave them 

While I was conducting a national 
survey to determine the success of 
boys and girls who won or placed in 
state typing and shorthand contests 
during their high school days, it oc- 
curred to me that their opinions on 
current problems in business educa- 
tion might prove interesting and 
helpful. A questionnaire was mailed 
to former commercial students in 
nineteen states (principally to stu- 
dents who had won or placed in their 
state contests in 1932), asking their 
frank opinions on a number of topics 
of current interest to commercial 
teachers and administrators. 


Students Questioned 

One of the problems uppermost in 
the minds of commercial educators 
is that of deciding whether to keep 
the commercial-training program in 
the high school or move it up into 
the junior college or special post- 
graduate schools. In order to deter- 
mine the attitude of former high 
school students toward this move, the 
following questions were asked: 

1. Do you believe that today stu- 
dents should postpone their coramer- 
cial training until after graduation 
from high school? 

2. Do you believe that there are 
still sufficient employment opportuni- 
ties for young people just out of high 
school, with a year or two of com- 
mercial training, to justify the con- 
tinuance of high school commercial 
training ? 

3. In your experience, do you find 
that employers give preference to 
more mature persons, junior-college 
or college graduates ? 

Ninety-three per cent. of the con- 
testants who answered the first ques- 
tions expressed themselves as being 
opposed to the postponement of com- 
mercial training until after gradua- 
tion from high school. Typical com- 
ments were: 

1. Students should learn in high 
school whether or not they are fitted 
for commercial work. 

2. If a student waits until after 

graduation, he may never be able to 
take a business course. 
_ 3. Why not at least start skill train- 
ing in high school? The student can 
then make easier and faster progress 
in business college. 

4. Many students end their educa- 
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Student Opinion Business Education 


by Frederick G. Fox 


Metropolitan School of Business 
Los Angeles, California 


tion upon graduation from high 
school. They must be equipped to 
take their places in the world. 

5. It is a waste of time to take 
commercial courses after graduation 
from high school. Students should 
at least learn typing in high school. 

6. High school commercial train- 
ing often enables a student to go on 
to college. 

7. Commercial courses, unlike 
other high school courses, give stu- 
dents a more practical foundation. 

Eighty-six pe. cent of those who 
answered the second question ex- 
pressed tle belief that there were 


“Why didn’t my high school train me to 
operate this machine?”’ 


still good employment opportunities 
for young people just out of high 
school, although a large number in- 
dicated that opportunities were 
limited to the best products of high 
school commercial departments. 


Do Employers Prefer the More 
Mature? 


Fifty per cent of those who an- 
swered the third question stated that 
in their opinion employers did give 
preference to more mature persons, 
junior-college and college graduates. 
Some qualified their answers by ex- 
plaining that personality and experi- 
ence were frequently considered 
more important than post-high school 
education. 

When asked to suggest ways in 
which their high school training pro- 
gram might have been improved, a 
surprisingly large number of these 
former students expressed complete 
satisfaction with the training they 


had received. Those who felt that 
their training had not been complete 
enough to enable them to function 
successfully on the job pointed out 
the following needs that had not been 
satisfied in their high school business 
training programs : 

1. More grammar, spelling, punc- 
tuation. 

2. More general business informa- 
tion. 

3. Office practice. 

4. Office techniques—handling let- 
ter-sealers, filing, etc. 

5. More general education. 

6. More practice in composing 
letters. 

7. More emphasis on developing 
the ability to get along with people. 

8. More practice in typing figures. 

9. More word study leading to the 
development of a fluent vocabulary. 

10. More training in how to meet 
the public. 

11. More general knowledge of 
business and its functions. 


Commercial Contests Approved 

In answer to the question, “Now 
that you have been away from school 
for several years, do you consider 
commercial contests worth while?” 
93 per cent of these former students 
replied with an enthusiastic “Yes!” 
Among their reasons for urging the 
continuation of contests as an educa- 
tional activity were the following: 

1. They are an incentive io stu- 
dents. 

2. They bring out the best in stu- 
dents. 

3. They foster a keen interest in 
commercial work. 

4. They are good training for 
civil-service examinations. 

5. They develop confidence. 

6. They make students _ better 
equipped for the business world. 

7. They give students an oppor- 
tunity to measure their ability. 

8. They develop accuracy and 
speed. 

9. They are a means of motivation 
and enjoyment. 

10. They provide “tempering” un- 
der difficult conditions. 

11. They give students an oppor- 
tunity to discover their interests and 
abilities. 

12. They create enthusiasm. 

13. They develop confidence and 
composure. 

14. They help students get jobs. 

15. They encourage further train- 


ing. 
16. They develop the power of 
concentration. 
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MARKCHANT 


The electric calculator 
that multiplies* like a 
typewriter writes! 


*A typewriter forms words as keys of the 
letters are depressed. A MARCHANT 
forms multiplication answers as keys of 
the multiplier figures are depressed. 


Educators: 


Your obligation to your 
students suggests that 
they receive training on 
the calculator that is be- 
ing actively purchased 
by modern business. 


Even a few Marchants 
suffice for training on 
the rotational_plan. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 
Give Service Everywhere! 


MARCHANT cay 
1475 MACHINE Company 
Ockiand, Ceternig IBE 73/41 
complete 
MARCHANT 70 use 
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THE WORD-UNIT METHOD OF 


TEACHING TYPEWRITING 


(Continued from page 16) 


placement 13-15 years and _intelli- 
gence quotients 110 and up, show 
that the Experimental students 
wrote 5.60 net words per minute 
more than the Control students, made 
2.66 fewer errors on test papers, 
and had 20 per cent more students 
with papers that qualified under the 
1% per cent error limit rule. 

An analysis of the above factors in 
favor of the Experimental group 
show that the Experimental students 
with grade placement 8-10 years and 
intelligence quotient scores 90-99, 
wrote 4.96 net words per minute 
more than the Experimental students 
with grade placement 11-12 years 
and intelligence quotients 100-110, 
made 1.44 fewer errors on_ test 
papers, and had 15 per cent more 
students with test papers in the 1% 
per cent error limit rule. Further 
analysis of the factors in favor of 
the Experimental group show that 
the Experimental students with grade 
placement 8-10 years and intelligence 
quotients 90-99, wrote 4.63 net words 
per minute more than the Experi- 
mental students with grade placement 
13-15 years and intelligence quotients 
110 and up, also made 1.11 fewer 
errors on test papers, and had 42 
per cent more students with test 
papers in the error limit rule. Thus 


one may conclude from the {actors 
in favor of the Experimenta! group 
that the Word-Unit Method had 4 
greater advantage for Experimental 
students with low grade pl: cement 
and intelligence quotients for 
Experimental students with :iedium 
and high grade placement «nd in- 
telligence quotients. 

The difference between the est re- 
sults in every comparison sho that 
the Experimental students ta: ght by 
the Word-Unit Method had — much 
greater advantage over ~'udents 
taught by the Part Method in: regard 
to typing proficiency, skill, speed, 
and accuracy. When Expe: mental 
and Control students with lo  read- 
ing ages, grade placement, nd in- 
telligence quotients were co: ipared, 
the Word-Unit Method — showed 
marked superiority over th Part 
Method. The Word-Unit 
not only showed greater adv .ntages 
for all classes of students, >ut the 
greatest advantage lay with the 
slower students with low reading 
ages, grade placement, and _ intelli- 
gence quotient scores. This fact is 
highly significant, since the education 
of slow and retarded students is one 
of the, if not the, most perplexing 
problems with which educators have 
to deal. 


TEACHING THE WORK SHEET 


(Continued from page 18) 


count, and later, a return to the func- 
tion of the Adjustments Trial Bal- 
ance. 


Summary 


The entire teaching procedure may 
be summarized in these few state- 
ments: 

1. Be sure that students have had 
plenty of previous practice in making 
the financial statements. 

2. Talk in terms with which they 
are already familiar. 

3. Use the blackboard continu- 
ously and do not erase any of the 
illustrations until the process is com- 
pleted, even through the closing en- 
tries if space permits. 

4. Teach them before they read the 
textbook, allowing them to use the 


textbook as a follow-up study and 
illustrative guide. 

5. Get the complete explanation 
into one continuous period or ses 
sion, even if you have to conscript 
some other period to do so. 

6. Don’t allow the students to ask 
too many questions until you have 
completed the teaching process, be- 
cause often the question is on a point 
just about to be answered. It 1 
usually more natural to see the com- 
plete picture than it is any one parl 
of it; answering questions merely 
wastes time. 

7. The students should not be 
“scared” by warnings of a test over 
the material for several days 0 
come—at least until “doing” has be- 
come a familiar routine to them. 
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Conducted by 
Clifford Ettinger 


William Howard Taft High School 
Bronx, New York 


The Committee on Visual Aids in Business Education of Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi 
Epsilon presents a bibliography on visual education. The books and pamphlets listed 
are of a general rather than a specific nature and are intended as background material 
for those interested in visualizing business education. 


BOOKS 


Visual Education: A Comparative Study 
of Motion Pictures and Other Methods 
of Instruction; Edited by Frank N. Free- 
man, University of Chicago Press, Chi- 
cago, 1924 

This book consists of detailed descrip- 
tions and summarizations of many ex- 
periments comparing the effectiveness of 
various types of visual instruction in a 
variety of subjects including handwriting 
(Page 309). 


The Educational Talking Picture: Fred- 
erick L. Devereux and others; The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1933. 
This book deals with methods of pro- 
ducing educational talking pictures, stand- 
ards of excellence for the pictures and 
for study guides, a summary of critical 
appraisals of educational talking pictures, 
suggested future research, problems of 
utilizing and administering talking pic- 
tures. School building requirements and 
types of equipment are also considered. 


Visualizing the oe C. F. Hoban, 

F. Hoban, Jr., and S. B. Zisman; 
“Educational Screen,” 64 E. Lake Street, 
Chicago. 

Reasons for visual aids, school jour- 
neys and school museums are presented. 
There is a discussion of motion pictures, 
still pictures, stereographs and_ glass 
slides. Filmstrips, opaque projection, day- 
light projection, the lecture desk lantern, 
positive transparencies, graphic materials, 
illustrations, cartoons, posters, maps, 
charts, graphs, the blackboard, bulletin 

ard, the integration of materials of in- 
struction are discussed. Consideration is 
given to the administration of a visual 
aids program and to the architectural re- 
quirements of these newer modes of in- 
struction, 


The Audio-Visual Handbook: Ellsworth 
C. Dent, “Educational Screen,” 64 E. Lake 
Street, Chicago. 

Presents in convenient form practical 
information for those interested in ap- 
plying visual and audio-visual aids to in- 
Struction. The six chapters include dis- 
cussions on “The Status of Visual In- 
Struction”, “Types of Visual Aids and 
Their Use”, “Types of Audio-Visual Aids 
to Instruction”, “Types of Sound Aids 
for Schools”, “Organizing the Audio- 
Visual Program”, “Source List of Ma- 
terials and Equipment.” 
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How To Use The Educational Sound 
Film: M. R. Brunstetter, *‘Educational 
Screen”, 64 FE. Lake St., Chicago. 

Discusses the utilization of the educa- 
tional sound film, and lists and illustrates 
techniques for placing the film into ef- 
fective service in the classroom. The 
procedures suggested are based upon ex- 
tended experience in studying teachers’ 
use of sound films and helping to organize 
programs of audio-visual instruction in 
school systems. Classroom techniques, the 
training of teachers in the use of sound 
films, including mechanical and routine 
aspects of use, are discussed. 


Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction: Harry 
C. McKown and Alvin B. Roberts; Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
1940. 

The following topics are discussed in 
this recently published book: Principles 
of visual education, objects and models, 
graphic materials, flat or unprojected pic- 
tures, projected still pictures: selecting a 
projector, operation and care of project- 
ors, selecting, storing and caring for 
slides, the motion picture, school trips 
and tours, auditory aids, using audio- 
visual aids in the high school, adminis- 


PAM P 


The Motion Picture Project of the 
American Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C., has pub- 
lished several very worth-while pamph- 
lets. Of these, Projecting Motion Pictures 
in the Classroom, by Francis W. Noel, 
December 1940, 53 pp., 50 cents, is prob- 
ably the one that will prove most help- 
ful to the classroom teacher or the super- 
visor who is struggling with the problem 
of establishing a visual program. Its 
point of greatest value is the detailed 
specificity of its suggestions on projec- 
tion room plans, illumination and projec- 
tion, the selection of a projector and the 
operation of projectors. From a practical 
standpoint this should be the number one 
acquisition in a teacher’s visual library. 


Teaching with Motion Pictures, A Hand- 
book of Administrative Practice, by 
Ramseyer; 


Edgar Dale and Lloyd L. 
April 1937, 59 pp. 40 cents. 

This pamphlet contains a wealth of in- 
formation in the form of definitive an- 


tration and supervision of the audio- 
visual aids program, sources of material 
and equipment. 


Motion Pictures in the Classroom: An 
Experiment to Measure the Value of Mo- 
tion Pictures as Supplementary Aids in 
Regular Classroom Instruction, Ben D. 
Wood and Frank N. Freeman; Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, New York, 1929. 

This book is a report of a ‘study under- 
taken through the cooperation of ‘the Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany and the N.E.A. The report of the 
Committee on Visual Instruction to the 
N.E.A. at its 1926 meeting was unani- 
mously adopted. 

The authors were asked to report on 
the following questions: 

1. Are the motion picture films which 
have been produced te this experiment 
— to classroom instruction? 

10 these films have a measurable 
in supplementing class instruc- 
tion ? 

3. What are the values and influences 
of these films as nearly as you are able 
to determine ? 

4. What are the objections, if any, to 
™ use of films for teaching purposes ? 

Does the value of the films in sup- 
plementing instruction outweigh objec- 
tions sufficiently to justify their use in 
classroom work? 

The book presents in a very detailed 
manner the answers to the above ques- 
tions. In the main the questions are an- 
swered in such a way as to indicate that 
films have many advantages for teaching 
certain types of material. 


Motion Pictures in History Teaching, 
Knowlton, D. C. and Tilton, J. W., Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut; 1929, 184 pp 

The authors of the above book were re- 
quested to evaluate the contributions 
made by using the silent motion pictures, 
“The Chronicles of America”. This study 
represents one of the most careful and 
most important evaluations of motion pic- 
tures that has been made. Its conclusions, 
which were startling, are scientifically 
proved and lucidly stated. Because of 
the close relationship of much of our 
work to the social sciences, this book will 
be especially interesting to visually- 
minded business educators. 


HLETS 


swers to a great many of the questions of 
an administrative nature that arise in the 
institution of a visual program. In addi- 
tion, there are also suggestions on meth- 
ods of teaching with films. 


The Motion Picture in Education: Its 
Status and Its Needs, April 1937, 24 pp. 
10 cents. 

As indicated by its title this pamphlet 
presents a general overview of the visual 
education scene in 1937. 


A School Uses Motion Pictures, By the 
staff of Tower Hill School, September 
1940, 118 pp. $1.00. 

This pamphlet is included in this bibli- 
ography even though it bears no relation 
to business education because of the ex- 
cellent descriptions of the varied ways in 
which motion pictures were used to stim- 
ulate educational activities of many kinds 
in a superior school with the thought that 
certain of the practices might be made to 
serve the needs of business education. 
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OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Vice-President 
Hamden L. Forkner P. O. Selby 


Teachers Cateae, Columbia University State Teachers College 
lew York, N. Y. Kirksville, Missouri 


President 


Secretary Treasurer 
Helen Reynolds A. O. Colvin 
New York Colorado College Ec .cation 
New York, Greeley, Coil 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means for obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified t! ought 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can cont: ibute 
most effectively to the total educational program; to provide machinery for the expression of the will of business teachers throu :hout 
the country on issues of major importance in their field; and to codperate with other groups of educators on projects involving busi- 


ness education. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 
the National Council for Business Education. 


The CounciL is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNcIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such. 


There are four classes of membership. Class A associations 


are those with a membership of 1,000 or more and pay annual 
dues of $20.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 500 to 999 and pay annual dues of $15.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of 100 to 499 and 
pay annual dues of $10.00. Class D associations are those with 
a membership of less than 100 and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with tne 
CouncIiL should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council for Business Education, 43 Press, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York. N. Y. 


MEMBER ASSOCIATIONS AND THEIR OFFICERS 
1940-41 


{ AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCIAL COLLEGES 
President: Ben H. Henthorn, Kansas City College of (Commerce, 
Kansas City, Missouri- 
Executive-Secretary: C. W. Woodward, College of Commerce, Bur- 
lington, Iowa 


ARIZONA BUSINESS EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 
President: James S. Carter, North Phoenix High School, Phoenix, 
Arizona 
Secretary: Edith Haner, Superior, Arizona 


eye ass EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE STATE OF NEW 
gig, gh ane G. Kelley, Kelley Business Institute, Niagara Falls, 
ew York 


Secretary: William Robert Wood, Poughkeepsie, New York 
Treasurer: Arthur Backensto, Troy, New York 


Pueees EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION OF ROCHESTER, NEW 
Becta: Clayton C. DeLong, John Marshall High School, Rochester, 


New York 
Secretary: Harmon M. Bulley, Franklin High School, Rochester. 
ew York 
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CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE BUSINESS SCIIOOLS 
President: A. H. Forkner, Forkner’s College of Commerce, Stockton, 
California 
Secretary-Treasurer: O. M. Paine, 1113 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California 


nae AREA BUSINESS EDUCATION DIRECTORS ASSOCIA- 


wate «oa Fidelia Van Antwerp, Joliet Township High School, Joliet, 

ino: 

Schmitt, Evanston Township High School, Evans- 
ton, Illinois 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK CITY 
AND VICINITY 
President: Dr. Paul S. Lomax, New York University, Washington 
Square East, New York. New York 
Margaret O'Callaghan, Junior High School 30, Bronx, New 
or 
Treasurer: George Williams, Walton High School, 195th Street and 
Reservoir Avenue, Bronx, New York 


COMMERCIAL AND RESEARCH CLUB OF 
GREATER CLEVE 

(Does not have tt presiding officers) 

Mrs. Willia Brownfield, Glenville High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
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CONNECTICUT BUSINESS EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 
President: Frank H. Ash, Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain, Connecticut 
Secretary: Betsy H. Morton, Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain, Connecticut : 
Treasurer: Edward J. McKeown, Whitney Secretarial School, New 
Haven, Connecticut 


COUNCIL OF COMMERCIAL EDUCATORS OF OMAHA AND 
COUNCIL BLUFFS 
President: Mrs. Celia Gearing, Technical High School, Omaha, 


Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Gloria K. Sinnett, University of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska 


DELAWARE COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


President: Chester Dickerson, Laurel High School, Laurel, Delaware 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. George Outten, Wilmington, Delaware 


DELTA PI EPSILON 
saree Dr. McKee Fisk, Women’s College, Greensboro, North 
Carolina 
metry: Ruby Hemphill, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, 
klahoma 
Treasurer: F. V. Unzicker, 16 Broadway Place, Normal, Illinois 


EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
President: John G. Kirk, Franklin High School, Broad and Green 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Raymond Goodfellow, Board of Education, Newark, 
New Jersey 
Treasurer: P. M. Heiges, Central Commercial and Technical High 
School, Newark, New Jersey 


FLORIDA COMMERCE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


President: Chester Crowder, Leesburg, Florida 
Secretary: Ted Sawyer, Tavares, Florida 


GAMMA RHO TAU 
President: James A. Moore, 330 North Lakewood Boulevard, Dawney, 
California 
Secretary-Treasurer: George R. Tilford, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York 


HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW JERSEY 

President: Herbert W. Letts, Bridgeton, New Jersey 

Secretary: A. Erma Brown, Clifton, New Jersey 


ILLINOIS STATE COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
President: Robert S. Barnes, High School, Waukegan, Illinois 
Secretary: Elsie Freitag, Kankakee High School, Kankakee, Illinois 
age ot Mary Webb, Illinois State Teachers College, Normal, 

inois 


INDIANA BUSINESS EDUCATORS’ CLUB 
President: Hester Wood, Peru High School, Peru, Indiana 
Secretary: Mrs. William G. Bray, School of Business Administration, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


INLAND EMPIRE COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


gre Dean S. Thornton, Lewiston Senior High School, Lewiston, 

aho 

Secretary: C. W. Middleton, Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, 
Washington 


IOWA COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


President: Charles Maxon, High School and Junior College, Bur- 
lington, Iowa 
Secretary-Treasurer: Elsie Hoersch, High School, Burlington, Iowa 


KENTUCKY BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


geet Prudence Lyon, Shawnee High School, Louisville, Ken- 

tucky 

preter: Ruby Lee Pedigo, Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Ken- 
ucky 


LOUISIANA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Commercial Section 


President: N. B. Morrison, Louisiana State Normal School, Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana 

Secretary: H. W. Wright, 418 Florida Street, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Treasurer: Gertrude Fridge, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


MAINE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Commercial Section 


President: Ruth Vickery, Sanford High School, Sanford, Maine 
Secretary: Dorothy Gustin, Bangor High School, Bangor, Maine 


MICHIGAN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


President : Emmet E. Winters, Davis Technical High School, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 

Secretary-Treasurer : Kate Sibley, Hamtramck High School, Ham- 
tramck, Michigan 


MINNESOTA STATE BUSINESS EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 


President : J. R. Thompson, Senior High School, International Falls, 
Minnesota 

Secretary-Treasurer : J. V. Porter, Roosevelt High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Commercial Section 
President : Desma Renner, Hadley Vocational School, St. Louis, 


Missouri 
Secretary: Dorothy Rolens, Junior College, Flat River, Missouri 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BUSINESS TEACHER-TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 
President: Frances B. Bowers, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
Secretary: H. M. Doutt, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 
Treasurer: Edith M. Winchester, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


NATIONAL BUSINESS TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
President: Elvin S. Eyster, Business Education Service, U. S. Office of 
_ Education, Washington, D. C. 
Secretary: J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Treasurer: Karl M. Maukert, Duffs-Iron City College, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, DEPARTMENT OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 
President: V. H. Carmichael, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana 
Secretary-Treasurer: Harold T. Hamlen, Morristown High School, 
Morristown, New Jersey 


NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, District 1—Com- 
mercial Section 
President: Violette Donlan, Jackson High School, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Secretary-Treasurer: Eileen Powell, Dorchester High School, Dor- 
chester, Nebraska 


NEW ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS AS- 
SOCIATION 
President: Mary Stuart, Brighton High School, Boston, Massachusetts 
—_— William O. Holden, 46 Gooding Street, Pawtucket, Rhode 
slan 
Treasurer: W. Ray Burke, Arlington High School, Arlington, Mass. 


NEW ORLEANS COUNCIL OF TYPEWRITING TEACHERS 
President: Beulah Levy, 2217 Brainard Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 
eae re Cecil C. Carver, 219 South Gayoso Street, New Orleans, 

oulsiana 


NEW ORLEANS HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
President: Lillian Reynolds, J. McDonogh High School, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 
Secretary: Dorothy Simmonds, Allen High School, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 


NORTH DAKOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Commercial Section 


President: Louise O’Connor, Minot, North Dakota 
Secretary: Ralph Werner, Harvey High Schooi, Harvey, North Dakota 


—ee OHIO TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, Commercial 
ection 
Chairman: Harley Sheafer, Lincoln High School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Secretary: Olga P. Johnson, East High School, Akron, Ohio 


OHIO COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
President: Paul W. Cutshall, Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer: Roy L. Anderson, Withrow High School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA COMMERCIAL TEACHERS FEDERATION 
President: C. C. Callarman, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa 
Secretary-Treasurer: Georgia Dennis, Central High School, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma 


PENNSYLVANIA BUSINESS EDUCATORS’ ASSOCIATION 
President: S. Gordon Rudy, Enola High School, Enola, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Elizabeth G. Railing, John Harris High School, Harris- 

burg, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: Charles F. Eslinger, Susquehanna Township High School, 
Susquehanna Township, Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA COMMERCE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


President: Michael J. Goll, Stetson pms High School, B Street 
and Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


SOUTH DAKOTA EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Commercial Section 


President: Lowell A. Decker, High School, Rapid City, South Dakota 
Secretary-Treasurer: William H. Zick, Brookings, South Dakota 


SOUTHEASTERN OHIO EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, Commer- 
cial Section 
President; Clifford R. Glazier, Stewart, Ohio 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
President: R. R. Richards, Eastern State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Kentuck 
Secretary: a Farris, Leon High School, Tallahassee, Florida 
Treasurer: Howard Cochran, Hume Fogg Technical and Vocational 
High School, Nashville, Tennessee 


weer MISSOURI TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, Commercial 
ection 
President: Lola Hawkins, 1368 N. Jefferson, Springfield, Missouri 
Secretary-Treasurer: Louise Shewmake, Carthage High School, Car- 
thage, Missouri 


WISCONSIN BUSINESS SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION 
President: F. J. Broker, 215 West Washington Avenue, Madison, 
isconsin 
Secretary-Treasurer: Mrs. Laura Ruffer, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL ACTIVITIES 


The Administrative Board of the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education had 
a meeting at Atlantic City on the evening 
of February 21. The complete minutes 
of the meeting will appear in the next 
issue of the JOURNAL. 

This was the third meeting of the Ad- 
ministrative Board under the new plan 
of the Council representation, and a quor- 
um was present. 

The encouraging report of the member- 
ship committee indicated that the Coun- 
cil membership already exceeds that of 
last year with a number of affiliated or- 
ganizations not yet heard from due to the 
fact that the annual meetings of many 
of the organizations do not come until 
the spring. 


How to Become a Member of the Council 


Individuals, as such, may not hold 
membership in the Council. The Coun- 
cil’s membership consists entirely of or- 
ganizations of those interested in busi- 
ness education. Through the Council these 
organizations are able to pool their inter- 
ests and to have an authoritative voice 
representing business education for all 
groups. If you belong to a_ business 
teacher association or a business section 
of a state association and wish to have 
a part in bringing about a better under- 
standing of business education on the part 
of general educators and others, you can 
assist by seeing to it that your associa- 
tion joins the Council. Full directions re- 
garding application and fees are given on 
page 32. 


Future Business Leaders of America 


Dr. Paul O. Selby, of State Teachers 
College, Kirksville, Missouri, reports 
marked interest in the preliminary chap- 
ter he has organized in Missouri. A 
number of chapters have organized and 
are laying out their plans for chapter 
activities. A committee, consisting of Dr. 
Selby, Dr. Studebaker, Mr. Zelliot, Miss 
Skimin, and Dr. Forkner, has been ap- 
pointed to work out the necessary details 
for the national chapter and for state 
sponsorship. It is hoped that affiliated 
associations in the various states will act 
as state sponsors of the state chapter. 
Any affiliated association wishing to vol- 
unteer to act as sponsor may do so by 
writing to Dr. Selby. 

It is hoped to make this committee the 
National Board of Trustees of the Fu- 
ture Business Leaders of America as soon 
as several of the states have organized 
chapters and to include the national student 
president and _ vice-president on_ this 
Board of Trustees. 

In the meantime, any teacher or group 
that wishes to organize preliminary chap- 
ters of the Future Business Leaders of 
America may secure further information 
from the president. 


Federal Aid for Business Education 


The Council at the present time is 
making a study of the amount of money 
now being expended for business educa- 
tion under the provisions of the Smith- 
Hughes law and the George-Deen law 
other than the distrib:1tive occupations. 
Preliminary figures indicate that a con- 
siderable portion of the total money being 
spent in special day and evening classes 
and in extension training is being spent 
for business education. The Council, rec- 
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by Hamden L. Forkner, President 


ognizing this and the fact that at present 
these classes are under the supervision 
and direction of those other than busi- 
ness education supervisors, is planning to 
bring the matter before the proper au- 
thorities in Washington to secure their 
cooperation in bringing about a satis- 
factory supervisory program for business 
education—local,_ state, and _ national, 
comparable to other areas of education 
that receive federal aid. It is believed 
that if the supervision is on a func- 
tional basis, standards of training can 
be raised, a better system of a planned 
supply of workers can be brought about, 
and a more effective program of public 
relations can be developed. 

The Council will need the support of 
every teacher organization interested in 
business education if it is to bring about 
this much-needed readjustment of the su- 
pervisory program of business education. 
The Council would like to be able to go 
before the proper committees in Wash- 
ington, both legislative and executive, and 
say that we represent all the business- 
teacher organizations in the United States. 
If the Council had that backing there 
would be little question but that we would 
secure for business education some of the 
many advantages accorded to other phases 
of education. Be sure to write to the 
president of your association today an1 
ask him to bring the matter of Council 
membership before his executive com- 
mittee for action. If your association is 
merely a section of the larger state as- 
sociation and no dues are charged, then 
by all means go to the executive secre- 
tary of this state association and poin 
out the fact that the business teachers of 
the state are paying dues into the state 
association, and ask them to forward dues 
to the National Council in the name of 
your association. If you are not success- 
ful in getting your association to pay the 
Council dues, then at your next meetin’ 
ask each teacher to contribute from 10 
to 25 cents in order that your association 
may help out in this important under- 
taking. 


Nominations to National Council 
Administrative Board 


Thus far approximately ten associations 
affiliated with the National Council have 
submitted nominations to replace six 
Roard members whose terms expire on 
August 31 of this year. Every associa- 


tion whose dues are paid is entitled to 
nominate six persons. The six persons 
receiving the highest number o: nomi- 
nations will be considered elected to the 
Board for a term of four years. hus jn 
making nominations, make certain ‘hat the 
persons nominated are sufficient!y well 
known to secure other nominatic:is also, 

The following is a list of nominees so 
far feceived from member assoc’ tions: 

E. W. Alexander, Hadley Vocation: School 
St. Louis, Mo. : 

J. Evan Armstrong, Armstrong Colle: , Berke. 
ley, California. 

Robert S. Barnes, Waukegan, Illinois 

Clyde Beighey, Western Illinois State [eachers 
College, Macomb, 

Vachel E. Breidenbaugh, Terre Hau Ind. 

Willia M. Brownfield, Clevelan: Public 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Harold G. Buckley, State Director of ‘usiness 
Education, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Virgil Cheek, State Teachers Colleg: Spring. 
eld, Mo. 

Paul W. Cutshall, Hughes High Scho: — Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


J. H. Dodd, Mary Washington Colle , Fred- 
ericksburg, Va. 
Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa State Teache: College, 


Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

August Dvorak, University of W ‘ington, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Elvin S. Eyster. Business Education Service, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, >. C. 

Raymond G. Goodfellow, Director of usiness 
Education, Newark, 8 

Jesse Graham, Sunvervisor of Busine-  Educa- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif. 

William E. Haines, Wilmington Publi Schools, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

Clarissa Hills, Johnstown Public Schoo .. Johns- 
town, Pa. 

Tohn G. Kirk, Director of Business |. ‘ucation, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

William L. Moore. Principal, John icy High 


School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Frances D. North, Public Schools, ltimore, 

H Norton, Louisiana State University, 


Baton Rouge, La. 
Catherine Nulty, University of Vermont, Bur- 
lineton. Vermont. 
7. R. Odell, Assistant Superintendent, Oak- 
land, California. . 
G. Price, University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Cc. C. Puckett, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. 
Hiram N. Rasely, Burdett College. Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
Paul Salsgiver, Boston University, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
Harley F. Sheafer, Lincoln High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. ‘ 
Eleanor Skimin, Northern High School, Detroit, 
Michigan. 
Earl Strong, Director of Business Education, 
Washington, 
Fdwin A. Swanson, Arizona State Teachers 
College. Tempe, Arizona. 
Marion F. Tedens, Chicago Public Schools, 
Chicago, 
Dorothy L. Travis, Public Schools, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota. 


NATIONAL CLERICAL ABILITY TESTS 
1941 SERIES 
Do you want your vocational business students to have the same chance to demon- 


strate their readiness for office work that your school’s college preparatory students 
have, through College Board Examinations, to demonstrate their readiness for college 


work? 


If you do, you should be interested to learn that you may sponsor a local test center 
in your city and thus provide this opportunity for your students. 


Dates: May 14, 15, 16, 17. 


Write Harold E. Cowan, Secretary, Joint Committee on Tests, at Senior High School, 
Dedham, Massachusetts, or F. G. Nichols, 16 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, for full information as to just what steps to take. 


Don’t delay. Now is the time to act. 
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Looseleaf Accounting? 


COMPLETE COURSES 
Executive Accounting, ! and II 
Applied Bookkeeping (Secretarial) 
Personal and Professional 

Bookkeeping 
Social Security Accounting 


PRACTICE PROJECTS 


Installment Sales 
Retail Merchants 


Three Record-Keeping Sets 
Merchants, Physicians, Dentists 


EXAMINE THEM AT YOUR CONVENTION 


Central Commercial Teachers Association 
Des Moines, lowa, April 3-5 


Federated Business Teachers Association 
Oakland, California, April 7-8 


Boston, Massachusetts, April 9-12 


Cleveland, Ohio, April 25-26 


Charles R.Hadley Company » pathfinders 


NEW YORK LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO | 


HAVE YOU SEEN THESE 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 


| 


Tri-State Commercial Education Association | 


Tay you saigh in 


GLOBE- WERNICKE 
ANGULAR CELLULOID : 
TAB GUIDES === 


Easy to Read.... 
Easy to Find 


Tabs are set at the easily read angle of 45°. There is no 
stooping or pushing contents of drawer about to read 
labels. This prevents fatigue . . . reduces wear and tear 
on guides and folders . . . speeds up filing. Inserts are 
Temovable . . . changes made easily. 


Our dealer in your city will gladly show you these 
useful and economical guides and folders . . . or 


write direct to us for more information. 


e 
Globe-Wernicke 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
VAKERS OF OVER 4000 ITEMS NEEDED IN OFFICES 


MARCH, 1941] 
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“HERE'S A BUDGET PLAN 
THAT REALLY WORKS” 


say delighted users 


Young homemakers 
find inspiration and 
practical help in 
this radically new 
budget calendar 


HAT an opportunity you 
have—in your classes of 
budgeting- and money manage- 
ment—to help the young home- 


| makers of tomorrow! Far more 


than you realize in your hands 
lies their future. We’ve been try- 
ing for ten years to help people 
involved in serious money 
problems. Out of this experience 
with thousands of families comes 
this conviction: to establish 
habits of sound handling of 
family funds we must start with 
the young married couples. We 
hope the teachers of America 
will use to the fullest their oppor- 
tunity to make the younger 


generation realize that budget- 


ing is the most important part 
of any family’s financial life. 


The secret of successful 
budgeting 


To help you in this effort we have 
prepared this radically new 
Budget Calendar. It’s a discov- 
ery so simple that we wonder 
why we didn’t think of it years 
ago. We noticed that successful 
families, and there are many of 
them, claimed they didn’t budg- 
et. So we decided to find out 
what they did do. We discovered 
their secret. That secret is con- 
tained in this new Budget Cal- 
endar. This new plan makes 
budgeting easy and simple. 


MONEY 
WGEMENT 


Couples who have already 
used the Budget Calendar are 
enthusiastic about it. ‘The first 
budget plan I’ve found that 
really works.”’ ‘Almost too good 
to be true,’ are typical com- 
ments. 


Simple to use 


The Budget Calendar gives a 
natural way to go about budget- 
ing. It is elastic yet gives com- 
plete control of funds. It requires 
no elaborate account keeping yet 
provides a permanent record of 
expenses. Best of all it helps the 
young married couple adjust their 
expenditures to buy the greatest 
satisfaction. That should be the 
real purpose of any budget. 


Copy sent free 


We are making a special effort to 
put the Budget Calendar in the 
hands of young married couples. 
We would like to send you a 
copy for your examination. We 
are sure that you will want to 
introduce it to your senior stu- 
dents and to recommend it to 
families who have trouble keep- 
ing their expenses within their 
income. Won't you please use the 
convenient coupon today? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


ESTABLISHED 1878 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
One of America’s leading family finance organizations with 288 branches in 190 cities 


Research Dept., JBE-3 


919 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Please send me a free copy of your new Budget Calendar. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
| 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
Commercial teachers and accountants will be given un- 
usual advantages through the two terms of our Summer 
School, beginning June 9 and ending August 16 of this 
year. The thirty-third annual offering, and we believe the 
best of them all. 


Students may make twelve hours of college credit. 


Those who desire to review or even begin commercial 
work will find classes here to meet their needs. 


We assist those who have no positions and those who 
want better positions. 


This institution is one of the first, if not the first, in 
America to train commercial teachers. 


Write for Summer School Bulletin. 


BOWLING GREEN 
BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 

INC. 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Only Thirty-Minute Ride From Mammoth Cave National Park 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 7—August 16, 1941 


Professional Courses for Commercial Teachers 


Commercial Education in Secondary Schools: Theories and Practices; 
Adniinistration and Supervision r. Commercial Education; Commercial Edu- 
cation in Collegiate and Special Schools; Teaching Commercial Geouaphy; 
Junior Business Education: Materials and Methods; Teaching Elen) ntary 
Bookkeeping; Teaching Business Mathematics in Junior and_ Senio; 
Schools; ho as Elementary Gregg Shorthand; Teaching Advanced (iregg 
Shorthand and Transcription; Teaching Stenoeraphic Office Practice; ‘»ach- 
ing Typewriting; Demonstration Class in Bexinning Typewriting; Te ching 
Office Practice; Office Practice Laboratory; Business Manarement in Mo ‘erate 
Size Establishments—Teaching Methods and Material; Office Methou. and 
ms. 


New Professional Courses 


Retailing: Materials and Methods; The Merchandising Procram in Seco dary 
Schools; Consumer-Business Education: Materials and Methods; Co: .umer 


Problems. 
Graduate credit carried by majority of above courses. 


Subject Matter Courses 


Accounting; Advertising; Commercial Law; Economics; Enslish; Geow \phy; 
Management; Mathematics; Salesmanship; Shorthand, and Typewriti: 


Annual all-day Conference on Commercial Education 
will be held July 31. 


For Bulletin and Information, Address: 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


688 Boylston Street Boston, Massach: setts 


SUMMER SESSION 
FOR 1941 


The 1941 Session will offer a wealth of content 
and professional business courses—courses covering 
the entire range of business education at the high 
school and junior college levels. 

Business teachers may receive the latest in pro- 
cedures and methodology under the leadership of 
inspiring and distinguished educators. 

Eighty courses taught by twenty-five experts pro- 
vide unusual opportunity for professional advance- 
ment and relaxation in an invigorating climate. 


June 30 to August 8 
Write for special bulletin 


HAMSTRONG COLLEGE 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


STUDY AND VACATION 
BOTH AT THE EXPENSE OF ONE 

IN MILE-HIGH DENVER 
THE GATEWAY TO THE ROCKIES 


@ Graduate and _ under-graduate @ Visiting instructors of national 
courses in any field of commerce reputatio 


Bachelor of Science in Commerce @ Planned recreational and dus- 
Degiee trial trips 

@ Master of Science in C ce Busi Education Confeence, 
Degree—with or without thesis. June 25. 


Two terms: June 16—IJuly 18: July 21—August 22 


For additional information, addres 


CECIL PUCKETT, Director of Summer School 


SCHOOL >/ COMMERCE, UNIVERSITY DENVER 


DENVER 


COLORADO | 


SCRIPT SHORTHAND 
teacher training course 
Fourth year 
July 7—BOSTON UNIVERSITY—August 15 
Learn—write—teach Script Shorthand 


Shorthand teachers now in service or available for 
service may this year obtain free tuition. 

Write promptly to General Shorthand Corporation, Box J, 
Lake Placid Club, N Y 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


lowa’s largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 2 and 9. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 

The picture of the 1941 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address 


E. O. Fenton, President 


INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 


AMERICAN 


THE GREGG 
SUMMER SESSION 
July 7 to August 15 
Method courses of incomparable excellence in secre- 
tarial and accounting subjects as well as developing 
skill in shorthand and typewriting. 
Write today for bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 7—August 15, 1941 


Come to the N.E.A. Convention in Boston and remain 
to attend the summer session at Harvard University which 
begins Monday following the close of the N.E.A. meeting. 


Many courses to choose from including the following: 
Improvement of Instruction in Business Skill Subjects; Prin- 
ciples and Problems in Consumer Business Education; Semi- 
nar-Major Issues in the Field of Business Education. 


For catalog write to 


PROFESSOR FREDERICK G. NICHOLS 
16 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


TEACHER’S INSTITUTE 


The Stenotype Company, manufacturers of the Steno- 
type, will conduct a Summer Institute for present and 
prospective teachers of Stenotypy. 

This offers to private business school, high school and 
vocational school teachers an unusual opportunity to 
become better informed and more expert in this grow- 
ing field. 

Full details—fees, enrollment qualifications, schedule 
of the Institute—will be gladly sent on request. 


The STENOTYPE COMPANY 


4101 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


1941 INTERSESSION AND SUMMER SESSION 


Courses offered in the six-week summer session program, July | to August 8: 
Methods of Teaching Office Practice, Demonstration of Teaching Advanced 
Shorthand Dictation and Transcription, Principles and Problems of Office 
Practice, Methods of Teaching Introduction to Busi Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting, Demonstration of Teaching Elementary Typewriting, Demon- 
stration of Teaching Elementary Gregg Shorthand, Evaluation of Current, 
Literature in Business Education, Improvement of Instruction in Bookkeeping 
and Related Subjects, Improvement of Instruction in Secretariaj Subjects, 
Consumer Education in the Schools, dati Busi Educati 
Curriculum Construction in Business Education, Seminar in Business Educa- 
ion, and Administration of Business Education. ALSO, courses available in 
he School of Retailing: How to Organize and Teach Adult Groups in Dis- 
tributive Occupations; and Federal and State Distributive Education Program. 
_ Courses offered in the four-week Intersession program, June 3 to June 27: 
f of Busi Educati Curriculum Construction in Business 
Education, Principles and Problems of Office Practice, and Evaluation of 
Current Literature in Business Education. 


REGISTRATION DATES: 
INTERSESSION, JUNE 2—SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 30 


For Copy of Bulletin or other information, write to 


PROFESSOR PAUL S. LOMAX 
New York University, Washington Square, East New York, N. Y. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


July 7 — SUMMER SESSION — August 15 
REGISTRATION DATES: JULY 2, 3 and 5 


Business courses for prospective and experienced teachers and for super- 
visors and administrative officers in high school, junior collece and college. 

An unusual opportunity to study the latest methods in teaching shorthand 
theory, transcription, typewriting, bookkeeping, and to observe the practical 
application of these methods in high school demonstration classes. 

Additional courses in business education deal with teaching problems of 
office machines, consumer education, distributive education and merchan- 
dising, supervision of business subjects, teacher training and junior college 
education, as well as basic content courses. 

One of the unique features of the program is a course which utilizes 
extensive visitation to business and industrial firms. 

College residence halls and dining rooms provide low living costs. 


For complete announcement of courses address 
TEACHERS COLLECE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
549 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SUMMER SCHOOL June 30 - Aug. 12 


Courses for teachers of business subjects, including Methods in 
Marketing and Merchandising Subjects; Methods in Typewriting; 
Methods in Office Practice with special emphasis upon curriculum 
problems in General Clerical business education; content courses 
in Accounting, Economics, Finance, Geography, History, Govern- 
ment, English and other background subjects. 
For information, write to W. L. Einolf, 
Room 212 Bennett Hall, University of Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia 


RIDER COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 
Eight Weeks—Tuesday, June 17 to Friday, August 15 


Standard courses in Education and Commerce leadins to various decrees will 
be available to teachers and rejular students in the 1941 Summer Session. 
Special normal courses in Stenotypy and Stenograph. Reasonable expenses, 
small classes. Independent study under expert guidance. Many recreational 
opportunities. Regular faculty of competent and experienced teachers as- 
sisted by many commercial specialists. Courses in Commercial Education, 
Accounting, Business Administration, Journalism, Finance, and related fields. 
Special attractive courses in commercial teaching methods and Visual Educa- 
tion. Send credits at once for evaluation. 


Write for Summer School Bulletin and General Information. 


Address Director of Summer Session, Rider College, 
Trenton, New Jersey 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


1941 Summer Courses in Commercial Education 


Advanced Typewriting. Content and Methods of Transcription, Consumer 
Business Education, Content and Methods of Teaching Commercial Arithmetic, 
Advanced Economic Geography, Occupationai Adjustments, Teaching Book- 
keeping, Office and Clerical Practice, Teaching Transcription, Guidance for 
Teachers of Business Subjects, Curriculum Making for Commercial Courses, 
Applications of Research Findines to Business Education Practices, Curricu- 
lum Laboratory. Also courses in accounting, business law, commerce, eco- 
nomics, finance, statistics, and professional courses in education. Program 
leads to b | ite and ad d deg 


Regular session: July 1-August 8. Also Short Courses 
For information and bulletins, address the Director 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION _ June 30 - Aug. 8 


Special courses for commercial teachers, including Curriculum and 
Instruction in Commercial Subjects, Communication in Business, 
Current Accounting Problems, The Consumer and Business Opera- 
tion. Also courses in Banking, Finance, Public Utilities, Taxation, 
and Statistical Technique. 


Dean of Summer Session, Bascom Hall, Madison, Wis. 
For detailed information write 
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Modern Texts for Modern Classes 


D. C. HEATH 


'F AND COMPANY 


PREPARES your pupils for perfect transcription. 
Effectively correlates ll the necessary elements— 
shorthand, typing, spelling, usage, punctuation, 
vocabulary, syllabication, letter style studies. Materi: ! 
in first six units composed exclusively of the fir-: 
3000 words of the Horn Basic Writing Vocabulary. 
Strokes counted on all typing and shorthand materia’. 
Practical reference and style manual covering th« 
daily needs of the stenographer. Gregg Ed. 


Correlated 


Dictation and Transcription 
FORKNER, OSBORNE, & O°BRIEN 


Stuart Typing, Second Edition 


ESTA ROSS STUART THIS EDITION is a complete revision, with man: 


new features, including more specific provision fo 


e@ personal use, and new style studies. Complete an‘ i 
two-book editions. Workbooks I and II. Teacher - L 
Everyday Law BLISS AND ROWE Manual. 
PRESENTS those aspect of business law of greate-' 
social and vocational value to the pupil. Activit: : 
° Notebook. Helpful Teacher’s Manual. 
Essentials of Business ; 
A e ° BASED on real business situations. Abundant pro!)- i 
rithmetie KANZER AND SCHAAF lem, drill, and review material. Teacher’s Manua'. 
R 
See These Books in the Heath Exhibit at the E.C.T.A, Convention 0! 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA’ SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
M 
N 
o! 
H 


THE 


EXHIBIT AT BOSTON 


H 
M 
Jo 
HOTEL STATLER 
April 9, 10, 11 and 12 Ol 
of 
of 
The educational exhibit of textbooks, modern office ap- = 
pliances and school supplies will be an important feature of Ge 
the Boston convention. Here the commercial teacher can get A 
first hand knowledge of modern instructional materials, equip- To 
ment and supplies, all assembled at one point. It is an educa- Ch 
tional service of great value. Hc 
lan 
Ch 
Plan your time at the E.C.T.A. Convention Da 
for a thorough inspection of the Exhibit 
‘ 
THE EXHIBITORS 
American Book Company Ginn and Company Pitman Publishing Corporation Stu 
Edward E. Babb Company Gregg Publishing Company Prentice-Hall, Inc. met 
Machine Company Gregg Writer Professional Publications an 
Ss atio: 8) 
Business Text-Book Publishers, Inc. D. C. Heath and Company Remington Rand, Inc. : It 
A. B. Dick Company Charles R. Hadley Co. The Reynolds Manufacturing Co. - 
Dictaphone Corporation Hy-Speed Longhand Publishing Co. Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. cat 
Ditto, Incorporated International Business Machines Corporation H. M. Rowe Company T 
Dixon Crucible Co. Journal of Business Education South-Western Publishing Co. ess 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. (Ediphone) The Macmillan Company Stenographic Machines, Inc. coa: 
Esterbrook Pen Company G. & C. Merriam Company Stenotype Company pro: 
Fuller Publishing Company McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Underwood Elliott Fisher Company gra 
General Shorthand Corporation Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. Walton Publishing Company 
Gillott Pens A. N. Palmer Company John C. Winston Company Of, 
“she 
the 
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Congressional Committees on Education 


Numerous changes from the preceding 
Congress have been made in the personnel 
of the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor and the House Committee on 
Education, including an expansion of 
three members in the Senate Committee. 
Members of the Senate and House Com- 
mittees are: 


Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor 


Elbert D. Thomas (Dem.) of Utah, 
chairman; David I. Walsh (Dem.) of 
Massachusetts; James E. Murray (Dem.) 
of Montana; Claude Pepper (Dem.) of 
Florida; Allen J. Ellender (Dem.) of 
Louisiana; Josh Lee (Dem.) of Okla- 
homa; Lister Hill (Dem.) of Alabama; 
Dennis Chavez (Dem.) of New Mexico; 
H. H. Schwartz (Dem.) of Wyoming; 
Tames M. Mead (Dem.) of New York; 
Berkeley L. Bunker (Dem.) of Nevada; 
Robert M. LaFollette, Jr. (Progressive) 
of Wisconsin; Robert A. Taft (Rep.) of 
Ohio; Styles Bridges (Rep.) of New 
Hampshire; Joseph H. Ball (Rep.) of 
Minnesota; Hugh A. Butler (Rep.) of 
Nebraska; and George D. Aiken (Rep.) 
of Vermont. 


House Committee on Education 


William H. Larrabee (Dem.) .of Indi- 
ana, chairman; Graham A. _ Barden 
(Dem.) of North Carolina; Edward J. 
Hart (Dem.) of New Jersey; Eugene J. 
Keogh (Dem.) of New York: Lawrence 
J. Connery (Dem.) of Massachusetts; 
Martin F. Smith (Dem.) of Washington; 
John Lesinski (Dem.) of Michigan; 
Charles A. Buckley (Dem.) of New 
York; Michael J. Kirwan (Dem.) of 
Ohio; Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr. (Dem.) 
of Maryland; Francis J. Myers (Dem.) 
of Pennsylvania; William J. Fitzgerald 
(Dem.) of Connecticut; Philip A. Tray- 
nor (Dem.) of Delaware; Bernard J. 
Gehrmann (Prog.) of Wisconsin; George 
A. Dondero (Rep.) of Mich.; Joshua L. 
Johns (Rep.) of Wisconsin; Margaret 
Chase Smith (Rep.) of Maine; Evan 
Howell (Rep.) of Illinois; Oren S. Cope- 
land (Rep.) of Nebraska; J. Edgar 
Chenoweth (Rep.) of Colorado: Alhert 
David Baumhart, Jr. (Rep.) of Ohio. 


“Share the Knowledge” Defense Plan 
Launched 


Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker recently announced establish- 
ment in the U. S. Office of Education of 
a new national defense service to schools. 
It is the Information Exchange on Edu- 
cation-and-National Defense. 

The Exchange will speed up the proc- 
ess by which schools and colleges from 
coast to coast may learn and profit from 
Promising new ideas and defense pro- 
grams. By collection and loan of reports, 
summaries, and other materials, the U. S. 
Office of Education will accelerate a 
share the knowledge” program through 
the Exchange. 


MARCH, 1941 


“Educators from kindergarten to col- 
lege have responded to the call for na- 
tional defense,” says Commissioner Stude- 
baker. “Democracy’s strength lies in en- 
couraging new ideas. A good idea in 
Maine may be useful in California. The 
Information Exchange will make avail- 
able throughout the country the thinking 
and experience of educational leaders.” 

Schools are asked to cooperate with 
the Exchange in three ways: 

1. Send in materials. 

2. Tell about new or revised courses, 
training programs, or community edu- 
cational activities which schools con- 
sider valuable in connection with de- 
fense. 

3. Tell what kinds of help are most 
needed from the Exchange. 

The Exchange invites information and 
descriptive materials from schools which 
are offering their facilities and personnel 
for community service. It wants publica- 
tions—pamphlets, bulletins, or booklets— 
that show how Americans can think and 
act together and reach a common under- 
standing on what we are preparing to 
defend. 

Publications received are classified un- 
der broad headings such as “Good 
Citizenship in Action,” “Education and 
Defense Planning,” “Practicing Good 
Health in School and Home,” “Conserv- 
ing Our National Resources,” and “Prac- 
ticing Democracy in the Nation’s 
Schools.” School officials may borrow 
documents from the Exchange for short 
periods. 

Commissioner Studebaker dele- 
gated supervision of the Information Ex- 
change to Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, and 
has appointed three specialists, one for 
each major division of the Nation’s 
schools, to edit and classify material and 
advise borrowers on ways of using it. 
They are: Julia L. Hahn, on leave from 
her position as division supervising prin- 
cipal in the District of Columbia Public 
Schools, in charge of elementary educa- 
tion relations; C. I. Frederick, on leave 
from his position as professor of educa- 
tion at Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, in charge of sec- 
ondary education; and John Lund, detailed 
from the Higher Education Division, U. S. 
Office of Education, in charve of higher 
education. 


Radio and the Classroom 


Radio and the Classroom, a 97-page 
monograph arranged by the Radio Com- 
mittee of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Educa- 
tion Association, is a series of practical 
discussions by experts experienced in the 
field of education and of radio. This 
publication, just off the press, is available 
from the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., for 75 cents. 


$800,000 Project Reports 

The most cautious of current large- 
scale educational projects in making pub- 
lic announcement of its activities, the 
Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education has pub- 
lished after nearly three of the five years 
of appointed service its first semi-formal 
report, simultaneously with an announce- 
ment of a grant from the General Educa- 
tion Board of $125,000, bringing total 
grants to date up to approximately 
$800,000. The report is a 22-pave book- 
let entitled The Commission on Teacher 
Education: A Brief Statement of Its 
Origin and Scope. Copies of the booklet 
may be obtained free from the Commis- 
sion at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 

Activities of the Commission have been 
by no means as restrained as its pub- 
licity, as shown by the publication. Active 
participation in the program by 20 colle- 
giate institutions, fourteen public school 
systems, and three state educational sys- 
tems, indicate a national scope. 


Members of Renewed Educational 
Policies Commission 

The newly appointed personnel of the 
Educational Policies Commission of the 
National Education Association and the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators for the next four years is as 
follows: Mary D. Barnes, President, 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA; James Bryant Conant, President, 
Harvard University; George S. Counts, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
Edmund FE. Davy, President. Cornell Uni- 
versity; Donald DuShane, President, Na- 
tional Education Association; J. B. Ed- 
monson, University of Michigan; Willard 
E. Givens, Executive Secretary, National 
Education Association; Charles B. Glenn, 
Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, 
Alabama; Sidney B. Hall, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Virginia; 
Frederick M. Hunter, Chancellor, Oregon 
State System of Higher Education; John 
K. Norton, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; Carroll R. Reed, Past Presi- 
dent, American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators; Agnes Samuelson, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Iowa State Teachers As- 
sociation; John A. Sexson, Superintendent 
of Schools, Pasadena, California; S. D. 
Shankland, Executive Secretary, Ameri- 
can Association of School Administra- 
tors; Alexander J. Stoddard, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; George D. Strayer, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; J. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; Emily A. Tarbell, Syracuse, New 
York; George F. Zook, President, Amer- 
ican Council on Education. 

William G. Carr will continue as Sec- 
retary. 

Some of the members will serve one 
year; some, two years; some, three years; 
and some, four years. 
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“A fresh, vigorous, and wholly 
original attack on the problem 
of getting and holding a job.” 


FITTING YOURSELF 
FOR BUSINESS 


By Elizabeth Gregg MacGibbon 


In this stimulating book ‘the author presents a wealth of 
sound, practical advice and suggestions which should enable 
the reader to approach the prospective employer with confi- 
dence and fit into a suitable job without a trace of friction, 
uncertainty, or clumsiness. $2.00. 


Introduction to 


ADVERTISING 


New 4th Edition 
By Brewster and Palmer 


A basic text in advertising covering all phases of the sub- 
ject: how to write it, how to display it, where to publish 
it, and the operating side of advertising. In this new 4th 
edition special attention has been given to the relation of ad- 
vertising to the entire economic system in the U. S. $2.50. 


ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY 


New 4th Edition 
By Whitbeck and Finch 


This well-known text covers the agriculture, forest resources, 
fisheries, fuels, metal ores, transportation, foreign trade and 
manufactures of the world with emphasis upon economic in- 
terrelations and the adjustment of people to their economic 
environment. $3.50. 


See the McGraw-Hill Exhibit at the E.C.T.A. Convention 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc. 


330 West 42nd St. New York 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
ACCOUNTING 


For Beginning Students 
Direct—Logical—Thorough 


The vital importance of a sound and practical 
early training is generally recognized, and it is 
in this that Walton Constructive Accouniing 
offers a fundamental and specific advantage. 


The text is clearly written, the various sub jccts 
are treated in logical sequence and the reason 
upon which each principle is based is fully 
stated. Procedure is definitely outlined, -1ep 
by step, and fully illustrated. 


Walton Constructive Accounting as 
.s proved effective in scores of outstand- 
ing institutions where a strong account- 


} ing department is desired. 


: We will gladly send this text to you for ninety 
8 days’ examination upon request. 


Chicago, Il. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 


332 South Michigan Avenue 


COMPANY 


NEW IN PRESENTATION 
RICH IN CONTENT 


VOCATIONAL 
BOOKKEEPING 


PERSONAL 
BOOKKEEPING 


20th CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION - CARLSON, PRICKETT, FORKNER 


Every page in the eighteenth edition is entirely new. It is new 
in content and new in presentation. For example, a new, non- 
merchandising approach has been used. This approach elimin- 
ates the necessity of teaching adjustments in the first cycle. 
Throughout the entire course, the student is shown how the 
principles of bookkeeping apply to an individual, to a social 
organization, and to a business. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Specealots in Buscness Education 


cincinnari ntw SAM FRANCISCO DAWRS 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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Tri-State Meeting 


Dr. James Thomas, noted economist, 
traveler, and lecturer, will be the chief. 
speaker at the luncheon which will cul- 
minate the scheduled activities of the 
Spring meeting of the Tri-State Commer- 
cial Education Association. The meeting 
will be held April 25-26 at the Statler 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

An interesting program has been ar- 
ranged for the meeting. Following the 
exhibits on Friday night, there will be 
an entertainment, with C. C. Tuck, prin- 
cipal of the West Technical High School 
of Cleveland, as chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge. 

After registration and the inspection of 
exhibits on Saturday morning, there will 
be a business meeting from 9:30-10:00 
A.M., followed by a welcoming speech by 
Charles H. Lake, superintendent of the 
Cleveland Schools. A panel discussion on 
“Business Education Today” will be pre- 
seited by E. J. Bryan, assistant superin- 
tendent of, Cleveland Schools; P. H. 
Powers, superintendent of Youngstown 
Schools ; D. Lessenberry, University 
of Pittsburgh;- T. W. Reinbrecht, office 
manager of Chase Brass & Copper Com- 
pany; R. H. Elwell, University of Wis- 
consin; H. L. Forkner, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

The luncheon at which Dr. Thomas 
will speak is scheduled for 12:30 P.M. 
Saturday, and will conclude the program 
activities. 


E.C.T.A. ‘Convention Special” 


A special car on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has been arranged between 
Philadelphia and Boston for members of 
the ECTA. The “special” will leave Wil- 
mington, Delaware, at 7.24 A.M. on 
Thursday, April tenth. It will leave the 
Philadelphia Broad Street Station at 
8:00 A.M. and will make additional stops 
at Trenton and the Pennsylvania Station 
in New York City, arriving in Boston at 
2:40 P.M. 

A return car will leave Boston at 4:00 
P.M. on Saturday, April twelfth. Those 
desiring to return at a different time may 
do so. 

Specia! rates about one-fourth less than 
the regular round-trip fare have been ob- 
tained. Reservations or further informa- 
tion may he obtained by writing to Jay 
W. Miller, principal, Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware, or to John G. 
Kirk, Franklin High School, Broad and 
Green Streets, Philadelphia. 


Penmanship Association to Meet 


The National Association of Penman- 
ship Teachers and Supervisors will meet 
from May 1-3 at the Arlington Hotel in 
Binghamton, New York. The general 
theme of the convention will be “Quo 
Vadis — Has Penmanship Met a New 
Challenge?” Mrs. Elizabeth Drake of 
North High School in Binghamton is 
hostess and chairman of local arrange- 
ments, 
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C.C.T.A, Convention 


A comprehensive program has been ar- 
ranged around the general theme “Com- 
mercial Education in Today’s Changing 
World” for the annual convention of the 
Central Commercial! Teachers Association 
to be held April 4, 5, and 6 at the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 

The first day of the convention will be 
devoted to the annual Private School 
Executive's Conference. E. O. Fenton of 
the American Institute of Business, Des 
Moines, and Allan Houghton of the Na- 
tional Business Training School in Sioux 
City have arranged an excellent program 
for the meeting, to be climaxed by a din- 


Mr. Douglas 


ner at which George McClellan, president 
of the Littleford-Nelson School of Com- 
merce in Cincinnati, will be guest speaker. 

An informal reception entertain- 
ment for all C.C.T.A. members will be 
held at 8:30 Thursday night. 

W. M. Oates, Nettleton Business Col- 
lege, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, will pre- 
side over the first general session Friday 
morning, and C.C.T.A. President Dr. 
Lloyd V. Douglas, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa, will deliver 
a welcoming address. Then will follow 
addresses by Mr. McClellan and Dr. 
Harry K. Newburn of the State Univer- 
sity of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Dr. P. 
O. Selby, Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College, Kirksviile, Missouri, 
representing the National Council for 
Business Education, will present plans for 
organizing the “Future Business Leaders 
of America.” 

Arthur Brayton, Convention Bureau of 
the Des Moines Chamber of Commerce, 
will be the main speaker at the luncheon. 
The afternoon session will be devoted to 
round-table discussions. 

The annual banquet will be held at 6:30 
Friday evening with President Douglas 
in charge. The address of the evening 
will be delivered by W. C. Rathke, assis- 
tant manager of the Customer Service 
Plant, Nebraska Power Company, Omaha. 

Additional round-table discussions win 
precede the general session at 11:45 Sat- 
urday morning. Following an address by 
Arnold Schneider, State Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minnesota, there will be 
a business meeting and election of of- 
ficers. There will be another general ses- 
sion Saturday afternoon on “What’s New 
in Commercial Education That We All 
Should Know About?” It will consist of 
a series of short talks and demonstrations. 


Consumer Education Meeting 


The Consumer Education Association 
held a very successful annual meeting on 
February 22 in Atlantic City, under the 
direction of President Harold F. Clark, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The morning business session was de- 
voted to committee reports and the elec- 
tion of new officers and in the afternoon 
the Association met jointly with the De- 
partment of Home Economics of the Na- 
tional Education Association to discuss 
the problems and progress of consumer 
education. 


At the morning session Loda Mae 
Davis presented the findings of the Com- 
mittee on Purposes of the Consumer 
Education Association. 


The following officers were elected: 
President, Harold F. Clark, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York; 
vice-presidents, James E. Mendenhall 
Stepnens College, Columbia, Missour:, 
and Colston Warne, Amherst College, 
Amherst, Massachusetts; secretary-treas- 
urer, Carlton J. Siegler, Newtown High 
School, New York, New York; represen- 
tatives from the Senior High School level, 
Marshall Miller, Sewanhaka High School, 
Floral Park, New York, and A. Sidney 
Galper, Salem Vocational High School, 
Massachusetts; representative from the 
Junior High School level, G. E. Damon, 
Laboratory School, College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado; representatives trom 
the Junior College level, Ada Kennedy, 
Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, and Earl Atkinson, San Jose 
Junior College, San Jose, California; rep- 
resentatives from the Senior College and 
University level, Gordon McCloskey, State 
College for Women, Montevallo, Alabama, 
and H. G. Lull, Kansas State College, 
Emporia, Kansas; representatives from 
the Adult Education level, Donald Mont- 
gomery, Consumers’ Counsel, AAA, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, and Helen 
Hall, Henry Street Settlement, New York, 
New York. 


Junior Colleges Meet 


Problems of national defense, ranging 
from fortification of the Panama Canal 
Zone to the influence of the defense pro- 
gram on college football, were discussed 
at the twenty-first annual meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
held in Chicago February 27 to March 1. 
The meeting marked the current fiftieth 
anniversary celebration of the University 
of Chicago, where the junicr college 
movement originated. 


Franklin B. Snyder, president of North- 
western University, and Robert M. 
Hutchins, president of the University of 
Chicago, were among the principal speak- 
ers at the sessions. 


In addition to discussions on the rela- 
tion of junior colleges to national defense, 
several sessions were devoted to_ the 
problem of students whose formal educa- 
tion ends in the junior college. 
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Eastern Commercial 


Teachers Association 


Convention Program 


TIME: April 9, 10, 11, 12. 
PLACE: Hotel Statler, Boston, Massachusetts. 
THEME: Business Education for Tomorrow. 


Wednesday, April 9 


2:00 P. M. 


Arrangement of Exhibits. 
Meeting of the Executive Board. 


Thursday, April 10 
10:00 A. M. 
Registration of members. 
Sale of Banquet tickets. 
Official tour of exhibits by the Executive Board 
and chairmen of the local committees. 


10:30 A. M. 
Opening Meeting 

Address of Welcome—Maurice J. Tobin, Mayor, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Greetings—Arthur L. Gould, Superintendent of 
Schools, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Response to Address of Welcome—Alice Wake- 
field, Vice-President, Washington, C 


10:45 A. M. 


President’s Address—John G. Kirk, Franklin 
igh School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


11:00 A. M. 
Address: “Business Education for Tomorrow”’— 
Thomas H, Briggs, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 


2:00-4:00 P. M. 
Commission on Business Education 
Panel Discussion 


Under the direction of John G. Kirk, Director 
of Commercial Education, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Representatives, selected from three committees 
in the Boston, New York, and Philadelphia 
areas, will meet at this time for the purpose 
of reporting on the work of the three com- 
mittees. The reports will deal with the Func- 
tion of Business Education in a Democracy; 
Trends, and Factors Affecting Curriculum Re- 
vision in the Busines Education of the School; 
and _ the Principles, Procedures, and Methods 
of Curriculum Construction. 

After the committees have given their reports, 
opportunity will be allowed for discussion. 


7:00 P. M. 
Banquet, Reception, and Dance 


Neal O’Hara, “Much Ado About Some- 
thing.”’ 


Friday, April 11 
8:30 A. M. 


Teachers College, Columbia University Breakfast 
All present and former students of 
olumbia University invited 
(Reservations may made with Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner at The Hotel Statler.) 


10:00 A. M.-12:00 M. 
SECTION MEETINGS 


Balance and Coordination of the Topics, 
Standards, and Sequence of Subjects 
Offered in a Secretarial Curriculum 


Under the direction of Katherine W. Ross, Bos- 
ton Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Chairman: Mildred Taft, Colby Junior College, 
New London, New Hampshire. % 

“Revamping the Teaching of Typewriting to 
Conform to the Modern Trends in Education 
and Business,” Mrs. Esta Ross Stuart, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. 

“Relationship of Shorthand and Transcription to 
the Subjects in a Secretarial Curriculum,” 
i Marguerite Neilson, Eastern High School, 

altimore, Maryland. 

“Integrating the Teaching of Stenography, 
English, and Typewriting,” Mrs. Margaret 
Ely, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

“Bridging the Gap Between the Secretarial Cur- 

riculum and the Business Office Through the 

Teaching of a Terminal Subject.” Margaret 

Gaylord, Hillside High School, Hillside, N. J. 
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Balance and Coordination of the Topics, 
Standards, and Sequence of Subjects Of- 
fered in an Accounting Curriculum 


Under the direction of Conrad J. Saphice, 
Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Chairman: John K. riomer, sabson institute, 
Babson Park, Massachusetts. 

“Revising the Teaching of Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting in a New Accounting Curriculum,” 
Morris Goller, Washington Irving High School, 
New York. 

“Changing Conditions Affecting the Teaching of 
Geography in High School Curriculum,” Ruth 
Abrahamson, Jamestown High School, James- 
town, New York. 

“Teaching Business Management and Law in a 
World Economically Unsound and at War 
with Law and Order,” Lisette Henderson, The 
Chandler Schools, Boston, Massachusetts. 

“Relating Business Arithmetic to the Everyday 
Needs of the Future,’’ Henry Smithline, New 
Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, New York. 

“Vitalizing the Accounting Curriculum with a 
Course in Office or Machine Practice,” Gar- 
land H. Smith, East Side High School, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 


“Vitalizing the we of Junior Business 
e 


Training,” Harold Buckley, Special Agent for 
Business Education, State Department of Edy. 
cation, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, | 

Junior Business Training into the 
High School Through the Teaching of Business 
Principles,” George Mumford, Gratz High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

“Meeting the Need for Vocational Bookkeeping 
on a Clerical Level,’ Harold Cowan. Dedham 
High School, Dedham, Massachusett- 

“Bridging the Gap Between the General Cur. 
riculum and Business by Teaching Clerical 
Practice,” Vern A. Frisch, High Sci ol, New 
Rochelle, New York. 


Value, Balance, and Coordinatio: of the 

Topics, Standards, and Sequence «/ Busi- 

ness~ Subjects Offered on an_ ‘lective 
Basis to Non-Commercial Ma ors 


Under the direction of Foster W. |. -0, City 
Hall, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Chairman: Bert Card, Orange Hig! School, 
Orange, New Jersey. 
“The Purpose and Place of Consumer | {ucation 


in the Curriculum,” Mabel Leidy. Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvani 
“Developing Consumer Education for ividual 


Needs,” Edward Reich, Newton Hig School, 
New York. 
“Personalizing Typewriting,” Jane rriman, 


Brookline High School,” Brookline, «ss, 

“Record-Keeping for Personal Use,” 
Good, Associate Superintendent o Public 
Schools, Buffalo, New York. 


The Placement and Follow-up of | ¢ Pri- 
vate Business School Gradu: ¢ 


Under the direction of Alice Wakefield. Strayer 
College, Washington, 

Chairman: Mrs. M. J. 
Gibbs School, New York. 

“Finding and Developing the Employn nt Re- 
sources of a Community,” Mrs. adeline 
Strony, Washington School for Se retaries, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Langston, tharine 


E.C.T.A. OFFICERS AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 
First row, left to right: P. M. Heiges, treasurer; Alice Wakefield, vice-president; John 
G. Kirk, president; Raymond C. Goodfellow, secretary. Second row, left to right: Dr. 
Foster W. Loso, Yearbook editor; Executive Board members, Katherine W. Ross, Conrad 
J. Saphier, Peter L. Agnew and Clyde B. Edgeworth. Alan Furber and Dr. Noel P. Laird, 
members of the Executive Board, were absent when the picture was taken. 


Balance and Coordination of the Topics, 
Standards, and Sequence of Subjects Of- 
fered in a Retailing Curriculum 


Under the direction of Noel P. Laird, Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

Chairman: Bishop Brown, Research Bureau of 
Retail Training, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

“Better Buying Through the Teaching of Ad- 
vertising,” Peter F. Coogan, Simmons Colleze, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

“Placing the Proper Emphasis on Salesmanship 
ina hetailing Curriculum,” William Cunning- 
ham, Dorchester High School for Boys, Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts. 

“Vocationalizing Retailing,” Helen Knorr, East- 
ern High School, Baltimore, Maryland. 

“Developing and Coordinating the Teaching of 
Economics with Economic Geography and Re- 
tailing,” Richard Holme, Olney High School, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Balance and Coordination of the Topics, 
Standards, and Sequence of Subjects Of- 
fered in a General Clerical Curriculum 


Under the direction of Peter L. Agnew, School 

of Education, New York University, New York. 
Chairman: Elmer C. Wilbur, Central High 
School, Providence, Rhode Island. 


THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


“Keeping Records for Placement Purposes,” 
Harold B. Foye, Boston Placement Bureau, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

“Selecting and Preparing an Applicant for an 
Interview,’ Margaret Hutchinson, Strayer 
College, Washington, D. C. 

“Creating Good-Will Through Follow-up of Pri- 
vate Business School Graduates,” Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Drew Munson, Merrill Business School, 
Stamford, Connecticut. 


The Promotional and Vocational Guidance 

Aspects of a Progressive Business School 

Under the direction of Alan W. Furber, The 
Chandler Schools, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Chairman: L. P. White, Bryant and Stratton 
School, Boston, Massachusetts. 

“Selling the Value of a Private Business School 
Education to the Community,” Mrs, Katherine 
Dunbar, Katharine Gibbs School, Boston. 

“Adjusting the Advertising to the Community,” 
George Hocker, Jr., Bard Avon School, Balti- 
more. Maryland. 

“The ‘I’ Factors in Selecting Emplovees,” Sam- 
uel P. Allison, Babson Institute, Babson Park. 
Massachusetts. 

“Vocational and Psychological Testing of Ap- 

plicants,” Harless Wenborne, Miller Secre 

tarial Schools, New York. 
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2:00 P. M.-4:00 P. M. 
Organization and Effectiveness of Part- 
Time Cooperative Programs in Business 

Education 


Under the direction of Katherine W. Ross, Bos- 
ton Clerical School, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Chairman: Asa S. Knowles, Northeastern Uni- 

versity, Boston, Massachusetts. 


For E.C.T.A, membership, send $2.00 
annual dues to the treasurer, P. Myers 
Heiges, 77 Beach Street, East Orange, 
New Jersey. 

For hotel reservations write imme- 
diately to Convention Headquarters, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, 


“Interpreting the George Deen Act as it Re- 
lates to a Part-time Cooperative Program,” 
Earl Bb. Webb, State Education Department, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

“Organizing a Cooperative Retail Program in a 
School System,” Jennie Graham, Board of Edu- 
cation, Rochester, New York; B. Frank Kyker, 
U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

a Cooperative Part-time Business 

lucation Program for the Secondary School,” 

William E. Haines, Wilmington Public Schools, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

“Scheduling, Controlling, and Analyzing the 
Effectiveness of Cooperative Assignments,” 
Myrtle Hensor, Princeton Jr.-Sr. High School, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


The Importance of Ability Grouping in 
Business Education in the Development of 
Effective Standards 


Under the direction of Foster W. Loso, Cit 
Hall, Elizabeth, New Jersey. — 
Chairman: Charles Beahan, 
School, Liverpool, New York. 
“Ability Grouping as a Factor of Guidance in 
Curriculum Selection,’ Frank Phillips, Med- 
u ford High School, Medford, Massachusetts. 
Used Enroll Shorthand 
udents, aul Turse, Peekskill High S 
Peekskill, New York. esti 
“Differentiated Curriculums to Care for Weak 
Students,” Harvey A. Andruss, State Teach- 
ers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 


Liverpool High 


The Selection, Purchase, and Up-keep of 

Visual Aids, Machines, Furniture, and 

Supplies for the Business Education De- 
partment 


Under the direction of Conrad J. Saphier, Sam- 
uel J. Tilden High School, Scene N. Y, 
Chairman: Robert Kriger, Head of the Commer- 
cial Department, The High School, Pittsfield, 

Massachusetts. 
“The Selection of Visual Aids for Business Edu- 
cation Instruction,” Clifford Ettinger, William 
# Howard Taft High School, New York. 
Adequate Visual Equipment for a Business 
Education _ Department,” Abraham Krasker, 
os Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 
Office Practice “Machine Equipment _ for 
Modern Model Unit,” James R. Meehan, 
i Hunter College. New York. 
‘The Budgetary Problem of Up-keep and Re- 
lacement of Equipment and Supplies,” 
ogg Shilt, Board of Education, Buffalo, 


The Placement and Follow-up of Gradu- 
ates of the Business Education 
Curriculum 


Under the direction of Noel P. Laird, Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
airman: Horace G. Thacker, Head of the Vo- 
cational Department, College of Business Ad- 
Qunistration, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
eeization of a Placement Department,” Mrs. 
anor A. Baker, Placement Director, Battin 
“yf igh School, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
ethods of Graduate Follow-up,” S. Fenton 
arris, Frederick High School, Frederick 
Maryland 
an Effectively Organized Placement 
i ollow-up System,” Susan Ginn, Boston 
lacement Bureau, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The Integration and Methods of Develop- 
ing Personality and Appearance in the 
Business Education Department 

Under the direction of Al 
W. Furber, Th 
Chandler Schools, Boston, Massachusetts. saa 


irman: Mrs. Ethelyn Lelash, Mill 
tarial School, New York. 
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“Using Scientific Research as an Aid to Per- 
sonality Study,” Mrs. Marylin Park Davis, 
Montpelier, Vermont. : 

“Correlating the Development of Personality and 
Personal Appearance with the Subject Matter 
Content of a Course,” Dorothy Mulgrave, 
School of Education, New York University. 

“Vitalizing Instruction in Individual Develop- 
ment,” Charles A. Metzger, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

“Selling the Product of the School with Dress 
and Style,” Mrs. Charlotte Lothhead, Packard 
School, New York. 


The Business Education Teacher of 
Tomorrow 


Under the direction of Peter L. Agnew, School 
of Education, New York University, New York. 

Chairman: Catherine Nulty, Vermont University, 
Burlington, Vermont. 

“Classroom Problems and the Teachers of To- 
morrow,” Earle T. Wingate, Superintendent 
of Schools, Millinocket, Maine. 

“Educational Background and Improvement of 
the Teacher in the Business Education Field 
for the Future,” Michael Travers, State Teach- 
ers College, Trenton, New Jersey. 

“The Modern Business Teacher, Her Supervisor, 
and Her Principal,” Stanton A. Ralston, Prin- 
cipal, Central Commercial and Technical High 
School, Newark, New Jersey. 

“Problems of Maintaining the Health and Se- 
curity of the Teacher,” Mrs. Mary Barnes, 
223 Summit road, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


Developing a Dynamic Private Business 
School Curriculum to Meet Changing 
Business and Industrial Conditions 
Under the direction of Alice Wakefield, Strayer 

College, Washington, D. C. 

Chairman: Orton E. Beach, Morris Business Col- 
lege, Hartford, Connecticut. 

“Determining the Private Business School Needs 
of a Community,” J. W. Miller, Goldey Col- 
lege, Wiimington, Delaware. 

“Establishing a Program of Subjects, Methods, 
and reve Te in a Private Business School,’ 
Sadie Ziegler, Rider College, Trenton, N. J 

“Advertising the Business School to the Com- 
munity,” E. G. Purvis, Vice President of 
Strayer College, Washington, D. C. 


EVENING 


Associations, clubs, and groups of friends are 
encouraged to use this evening for special 
meetings. 


Saturday, April 12 


10:00 A. M. 
General Meeting 
Address: James R. Young, ‘‘Japan—Russia— 
The United States.” 
11:00 A. M. 
Business Meeting, including the drawing for 
prizes. 


N. A. B. T. T. |. Meeting 


The National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions held a very 
successtul annual conference in Atlantic 
City, February 21-22, under the leader- 
ship of President Paul L. Salsgiver of 
Boston University who arranged an in- 
teresting and stimulating program. 

The general convention theme, “The 
Curriculum in Business Teacher Educa- 
tion,” was introduced at the opening ses- 
sion by Dr. Ben D. Wood of Columbia 


Miss Bowers 


University with an address on the sub- 
ject, “The National Teacher Examina- 
tions and Teacher Selection.” Dr. Wood 
explained the nature and the legitimate 
uses of the new national teacher examina- 
tions and suggested that the cooperation 
of the N.A.B.T.T.I. would be welcomed 
by the American Council on Education. 
Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee followed with “Im- 
plications of the National Teacher Ex- 
aminations for the Business Teacher- 
Training Curriculum,” stressing chiefly 
the unfavorable implications of the test- 
ing program from the standpoint of busi- 
ness teacher-training institutions. 
Speaking on the subject, “Cooperation 
between the College and the State Direc- 
tor of Teacher Certification in the De- 
velopment of a Business Teacher-Train- 
ing Curriculum,” Dr. Richard E. Jaggers, 
Director of Teacher Training and Cer- 
tification for the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky, emphasized the importance to a 
teacher of (1) an understanding of the 
broad aspects of life and human rela- 
tions; (2) an understanding of his par- 
ticular area of specialization; (3) an 


understanding of the special groups 
among whom he exercises his specialty. 

The Friday afternoon session divided 
the subject of the curriculum into four 
major aspects which were discussed as 
follows: “The Content and Significance 
of General Education in the Business 
Teacher-Training Curriculum” by Pro- 
fessor William E. Einolf of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; “The Content and 
Significance of General Professional Edu- 
cation in the Business Teacher-Training 
Curriculum” by Dr. Paul S. Lomax of 
New York University; “The Role of 
Special Methods Courses and Student 
Teaching in the Business Teacher-Train- 
ing Curriculum” by Dr. M. E. Stude- 
baker of Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana; “The Role of Special- 
ized Subject Matter in the Business 
Teacher-Training Curriculum” by Dr. 
McKee Fisk of The Woman's College, 
University of North Carolina. 

The session on Saturday morning was 
devoted to a panel discussion under the 
chairmanship of Professor 1). D, Lessen- 
berry of the University of Pittsburgh on 
the subject “Standards versus Actual 
Procedures in the Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Business Teacher-Train- 
ing Curriculums.” 

Dr. Hamden L. Forkner of Columbia 
University presented a report of progress 
for the Committee on Policies. 

The Saturday luncheon was attended 
by 97 persons, a larger number than on 
any similar previous occasion. The speak- 
er, Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, president of 
Boston University, delivered a thought- 
provoking address on the subject, “What 
Kind of Americanism Should the Rising 
Generation Be Taught?” 


Frances B. Bowers, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, elected 
president of the association for the com- 
ing year. The vice-president is 
Arnold E. Schneider, State Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, Minnesota. Secretary 
H. M. Doutt, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio, and Treasurer Edith M. 
Winchester, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, were 
re-elected. 

New members of the Board of Direc- 
tors are past-president Salsgiver, Lloyd 
V. Douglas, and D. D. Lessenberry. 
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Speaking of _Ayithmetic. 
Flere 


...1in its most effective instructional form 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
Third Edition 


By R. Robert Rosenberg 


A logical arrangement of modern problems, a generous supply of illustrative and explaratory 
matter, a wealth of timed drills or tests, and a liberal amount of generous review materia! are 
factors that account for the high popularity of this “failure-reducing” text. Among the new -hap- 
ters is one on the Farming, Petroleum, and Lumber Industries. The supporting materials in:lude 
a free methods book (266 pages) by the same author, a teacher’s manual and key, and op ‘ional 


outside tests. 


... functional arithmetic correlated with junior businnue 


List Price, 51.20 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


By Lloyd L. Jones 


This is a text in introductory business, but when you examine it, in all probability you wil! con- 
clude that the functional arithmetic at the end of chapters is a major feature of the book, and 
rightly so. For example, along with the treatment of banking, transportation, conservation, 
budgets, thrift, etc., are found arithmetic problems on those subjects. A socialized treatment of 
junior business, as appears in this book, becomes still more practical when reinforced with func- 
tional arithmetic. Optional workbook and tests available. 


. as an integral part of a bookkeeping and course 


List Price, $1.50 


GENERAL RECORD KEEPING 


By Dalrymple and Heiges 


In this record-keeping course there is a lot of arithmetic—the kind that students enjoy, for they 
can grasp the meaning of it. The abundance of functioning arithmetic is in proportion to the 
abundance of other training in record keeping that everyone will use over and over—in business 
life or in the business affairs of personal life. A low percentage of failures marks this enjoy- 
able, doing course of high-frequency values. 


List Price, $1.20 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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gg Advanced at Hunter College 
James RK. Meehan has been pro- 
ingen to an assistant professorship in the 
department of business economics at 
Hunter College, New York City. He is 
in charge of the secretarial training and 
business machines courses. 
Before going to Hunter College, Dr. 
Meehan taught in Cleveland Junior High 
School, Elizabeth, New Jersey; Central 


Dr. Meehan 


High School, Newark, New Jersey; and 
in the Department of Business Education 
at New York University, where he re- 
ceived his doctorate in 1938. 

A well-known writer on business ma- 
chines, Dr. Meehan is editor of the Year- 
book published by the Commercial Edu- 
cation Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity. 


Clover—Reiff 

Nina Clover has resigned from the 
Oklahoma State Department of Voca- 
tional Education, where she was assistant 
supervisor in charge of distributive edu- 
cation, to accept a supervisory position in 
distributive education in Akron, Ohio. 

A graduate of the Research Bureau ot 
Retail Training of the University of 
Pittsburgh, Miss Clover has had extensive 
experience in organizing cooperative re- 
tail selling and evening school classes. 

. Reiff, former superintendent of 
schools in Oklahoma City, has been ap- 
pointed to the position vacated by Miss 
Clover. He was at one time head of the 
department of commercial education in 
Central High School, Muskogee, Okla- 
homa. 

Condon on Leave of Absence 


Arnold Condon has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence from his duties as 
commercial instructor at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. He is engaged in gradu- 
ate work this semester at New York 
University under the direction of Dr. 
Paul S. Lomax, and is taking a course in 
high speed shorthand at Hunter College. 

Mr. Condon formerly taught in the 
Highland Park, Illinois High School and 
in the night school of Lake College of 
Commerce, Waukegan, Illinois. He is a 


enate of Wisconsin State Teachers 
liege and has taken graduate work at 
Columbia University. 

Harves Rahe, who has been teaching 
Part time at the State University of Iowa, 
will substitute for Mr. Condon. 
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Lee Appointed Dean 
At Washington State College 


Dr. J. Murray Lee, formerly of the 
College of Education at the University of 
Wisconsin, is the new Dean of the School 
of Education at W ashington State Col- 
lege, Pullman, \WWashington. He succeeds 
A. A. Cieveland, dean since 1917, who 
will continue to teach. 

A graduate of Occidental College, Los 
Angeles, California, Dr. Lee received his 
M.A. and his Ph.D. degrees from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, where 
he has taught at several summer ses- 
sions. He has been a member of the 
faculty at the College of William and 
Marv, Williamsburg, Virginia, and at the 
University of Texas. 

As dean of the School of Education, 
Dr. Lee will also be director of the State 
College summer session. 


Miss Wood Heads Department 


Helen Wood has been elected acting 
chairman of the commerce department of 
Indiana State Teachers College to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Shepherd 
Young last November. She has been a 
member of the commerce department 
faculty since 1928. 

Previous to receiving a permanent posi- 
tion at Indiana State Teachers College 
Miss Wood acted as a summer assistant 
there for two years. She has served as 
elementary teacher, grade school prin- 
cipal and head of the high school com- 
merce department at Clinton, Indiana. 

A graduate of Gregg College in Chi- 
cago and of the College where she now 
teaches, she holds an M.A. degree from 
Indiana University and has done further 
graduate work at Columbia University. 


Ettinger Transferred in New York 


Clifford Ettinger, formerly a teacher in 
the Haaren High School in Manhattan, 
has been transferred to the new William 
Howard Taft High School in the Bronx. 

In addition to his graduate work at 
the Harvard Business School and at Co- 
lumbia University, Mr. Ettinger is now 
doing advanced graduate study at New 
York University where he is conducting 
research on “Visual Aids in Business 
Education.” 

Mr. Ettinger conducts the “Film Guide 
for Business Teachers” in THE JoURNAL, 
and has contributed to many other pro- 
fessional magazines and_ yearbooks. 


Mouser to Louisiana 


C. M. Mouser has left his position at 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas to accept an appoint- 
ment as assistant professor of commerce 
at the Louisiana State Normal Co'rege in 
Natchitoches. 

Mr. Mouser was formerly head of the 
commerce department in the Laredo 
(Texas) High School where he taught 
for ten years. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, he received his Master’s 
degree from Louisiana State University 
and has done additional graduate work 
at the Universities of Texas and Denver. 


DeBrum at Columbia University 

Joseph DeBrum, on leave of absence 
from Sequoia High School, Redwood 
City, California, is carrying on his studies 
this semester in the Graduate Depart- 
ment of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, under the direction of Dr. Ham- 
den L. Forkner. He will be a member of 
the summer school staff at Columbia this 
vear. 


Mr. De Brum 


Mr. DeBrum spent the fall semester at 
Leland Stanford University in California 
where he studied under Dr. John C. Al- 
mack. Last spring he was awarded a 
fellowship by the Sloan Foundation to 
study consumer education in connection 
with the Institute of Consumer Education, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. 

Mr. DeBrum was president of the NEA 
Department of Business Education in 
1939 

e 
Lassiter at Salemburg, North Carolina 


W. C. Lassiter recently assumed the 
duties of dean of the commercial depart- 
ment of Pineland College and Edwards 
Military Institute at Salemburg, N. C. 

Previous to accepting his new position, 
Mr. Lassiter was part owner and director 
of the department of accounting and com- 
mercial law at the Charlotte Commercial 
College, Charlotte, North Carolina. He 
has had fifteen years of actual business 
experience and ten years experience in 
teaching commercial subjects. 

A graduate of Whitsett Institute and 
Massey Business College, Mr. Lassiter 
took his higher accounting work at Wal- 
ton School of Commerce, Chicago. 


Gee Leaves Smithfield, Ohio 

Robert W. Gee has resigned from his 
position as head of the commercial de- 
partment in the Smithfield, Ohio, High 
School, to become a traveling auditor 
affiliated with the Jewel Tea Company 
and operating out of Barrington, Illinois. 

Mr. Gee was formerly a teacher of 
commercial subjects in the Jefferson High 
School, Delphos, Ohio. A graduate of 
Ohio University, he has taken graduate 
work at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Louise Clark, who will receive her 
Bachelor degree from Kent State Uni- 
versity, Ohio, this spring, been 
granted a temporary certificate by the 
state department of education to take over 
Mr. Gee’s work for the remainder of 
the year. 
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Changes in California 
Distributive Education Staff 


Cynthia E. Judson, former assistant 
state supervisor of distributive education 
in Alabama, has been appointed to the dis- 
tributive education staff of California as 
assistant in research and teacher training. 

F. Morris Treat, Jr., is on leave of 
absence from his position as coordinator 
of distributive education in Santa Cruz 
and Watsonville. He has been called into 
active service as Ist Lieutenant, Officers 
Reserve, at The Presidio, San Francisco. 
T. Mervyn Kaney has been appointed co- 
ordinator for that district during his 
absence. 

Two other recently appointed coordina- 
tors are Vernon Sheblak, in San Diego, 
and Walter S. Herzog in Burbank. 

Alumni Organize Business Panel 


A business panel of 200 local business 
and professional men has been formed by 
the Alumni Association of Brown Uni- 
versity, Providence, Rhode Island, to aid 
seniors at the University in_ selecting 
careers which they wish to follow. The 
new advisory committee has begun a 
series of individual and informal inter- 
views in order to familiarize the student 
with the qualifications, opportunities and 
nature of any work in which he is inter- 
ested. 

In keeping with its aim to encourage 
more constructive thinking on future busi- 
ness careers, the committee offers a 
scholarship of $1 a day for a year after 
graduation to the student entering busi- 
ness who writes the best 2,500 word essay 
on “The Steps I Have Taken to Deter- 
mine What Business 1 Should Enter 
After Graduation.” The $365 award will 
be given by Walter Hoving of New York, 
president of the Associated Alumni. 


Wright Junior College Appointments 

Wright Junior College in Chicago an- 
nounces the addition of two members to 
the faculty in its department of com- 
merce. Ambrose M. Reiter was formerly 
connected with the accounting firms of 
Frank E. Kohier & Company and Arthur 
Andersen & Comipany. Frank Higgin- 
botham was previously head of the de- 
partment of accounting of the Central 
YMCA in Chicago. He will continue to 
act as part-time lecturer at Northwestern 
University. 


Students Earn $3,000 In Spare Time 


Members of the salesmanship class of 
the Bellaire, Ohio, High School earned 
a total of $3,040.36 during the last school 
year, working in local stores on Satur- 
days, holidays and vacation periods, ac- 
cording to Jacob H. Martin, class in- 
structor. 

Members of this class recently staged a 
Young American Salesmanship observance 
during which they operated the Bellaire 
and Wheeling stores of the J. C. Penney 
Company for an entire Saturday. As a 
result of this project many of the stu- 
dents have secured Saturday and holiday 
season jobs. 
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Southeastern Louisiana Appointments 


Southeastern Louisiana College has 
added two new members to the faculty 
of the department of business administra- 
tion. 

Mrs. Minetta Holly, formerly at El 
Paso, Texas, is teaching shorthand, typ- 

’ ing, office training and business machines. 
She is a graduate of the Texas College 
of Mines and Metallurgy and received 
her Master’s degree from Louisiana State 
University. 

Ralph W. Wilson, former head of the 
department of commerce at Rayne (Loui- 
siana) High School, teaches typing, busi- 
ness English and general business infor- 
mation. A graduate of Louisiana State 
Normal College, he was awarded his 
Master’s degree at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 


Commercial Survey in Chicago Schools 


With the object of improving the out- 
put of their commercial departments, 
eleven Chicago high schools are conduct- 
ing an experiment in the segregation and 
intensive training of students showing 
special aptitude for commercial work. 
Selection of these students was made on 
the basis of vocational tests given at the 
end of the second semester of commer- 
cial instruction, as well as on the basis 
of grades attained in class. 

The experiment will continue until the 
completion of the high school course and 
the successful employment of the mem- 
bers of the group. It is being conducted 
by Sigrid Johnson of Wilson Junior Col- 
lege and Harold L. Klug of Roosevelt 
High School. 


e 
Conference on Consumer Education 


“Consumer Education for Life Prob- 
lems” will be the theme of the Third Na- 
tional Conference on Consumer Educa- 
tion, sponsored by the Institute for Con- 
sumer Education at Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri, on April 7, 8, and 
9. Joseph Melia of the Institute faculty 
reports that reservations are flowing in to 
such an extent that attendance this year 
promises to match, if not exceed, that of 
last year’s meeting which attracted 700 
people. 

New Hampshire Business Show 


A business show entitled “The Office of 
Tomorrow” will be presented on Friday, 
April 18th, by the business education de- 
partment of Sanborn Seminary in Kings- 
ton, New Hampshire. A number of na- 
tionally-known business machines com- 
panies will exhibit. Grace Phelan and 
Cortez Peters will entertain the guests 
with demonstrations of speed typing. 

a 
“‘Consumer Teaching Aids”’ 


The February outlines for teaching con- 
sumer education deal with the following 
topics: bath towels, sheets, aspirin, and 
special teaching techniques. 

Copies of these lesson plans may be 
secured from the Consumer’s Union, 17 
Washington Square, New York. 
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© 
Catholic Typists Association 
To Sponsor Individual Contest 

Fhe National Catholic Hig! School 
Typists Association will again s; onsor an 
Individual Contest in typewriting on April 
24th. The object of the competi!ion is to 
give the superior students in a lass an 
opportunity to demonstrate their abilities 
and achievements. 

The contest will consist of a ten minute 
straight-copy test for first year -tudents, 
and a letter test for second-yea: typists, 
Suitable awards and certificates will be 
given to schools and individu.ls who 
qualify in this project. 

The deadline for entries in ‘jie final 
contest will be April 19th. For + .ember- 
ship blanks and further informati:n, those 
interested should write to Father © latthew 
Pekari, director of the Association, St. 


Joseph’s College and Military .\ -ademy, 
Hays, Kansas. 
Merchants’ Fair Successful 
Two successful “Merchant's Fairs” 
were recently planned and carrie: out by 


students in part-time cooperative classes 
in distributive education in Miliord and 
Dover, Delaware. 

Seventeen local merchants cooperated 
in the Milford project by building booths 
in the school gymnasium in wlich the 
students arranged displays and lhic'd open 
houses and demonstrations. The Dover 
fair resulted in several job openings for 
the students participating. 


e 
Jersey City Department Heads 


The appointment of four new commer- 
cial department heads for the high 
schools of Jersey City, New Jersey, was 
recently announced. The new vinicials, 
who will serve in a supervisory capacity 
only in order that they may devote full 
time to strengthening the commercial 
curriculum, are Arthur Crowley, Henry 
Snyder High School; Grace M. Kennedy, 
Lincoln High School; Charles Buden- 
bender, James J. Ferris High School; and 
John Kelly, Dickinson High School. 


e 
Rohliffs Receives Award 


C. D. Rohlffs, president of the Nettle- 
ton Commercial College, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota, recently received the na- 
tional Junior Chamber’s local award for 
meritorious community service. The ac- 
tivities which won him this recognition 
included chairmanship of the Red Cross 
roll call which was over-subscribed by 
$1500 and chairmanship of the speaker's 
bureau of the Community Chest drive 
which was also over-subscribed. 

@ 


Esterbrook Appoints Ronaldson 


R. N. Wood, sales manager of The 
Esterbrook Pen Company, announces the 
appointment of Willam Ronaldson as 
New York State and Connecticut repre- 
sentative for the company. Mr. Konald- 
son will work under the immediate super- 
vision of Harry W. Lynn, weli-known 
district manager of the Esterbrook Pen 
Company with offices in New York City. 
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Fairs” Office Management 
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Omega National Fraternity and Theta pte ee Angeles City College, Los An- $2.00 
Alpha Chi National Sorority will be California. How to Fi 
in Hagerstown, Maryland July 3 and 4 Individual membership requirements for - to File and Index 
BERTHA M. WEEKS. In this book is pre- 
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Bookkeeping 


in which the social threads 
run through the work— 


BOWMAN and PERCY 


Business and Bookkeeping 
Procedure 


Business and Accounting 
Procedure 


THIS SIMPLE, easily mastered, well- 
rounded course presents the essentials with 
new methods, new illustrations, and new exer- 
cises. Although the personal, social, and sec- 
retarial phases receive generous attention, the 
primary aim is to train students to become 
thoroughly efficient bookkeepers and account- 
ants. For this reason, the exercises in the 
vocational work have been chosen largely 
from mercantile types of business. In the per- 
sonal and social work they have been taken 
from service organizations and the profes- 
sions. 


We cordially invite 
you to visit our booth 
at the 


EASTERN COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION 


Hotel Statler, Boston 
April 9, 10, 11, and 12 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco 


The most Flexibie, Satisfactory 
and Economical Work Available 


BUSINESS LAW 


STANDARD LAW TEXT 


by Lavine and Maloney 


ADAPTABLE FOR 3 TO 5 SEMESTER COURSES 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION TRAINING 


C P A TRAINING IN COMMERCIAL LAW 


INTENSIVE EVENING AND SUMMER COURSES FOR AD!) Ts 


STANDARD LAW TEXT is arranged in separate subjec units. 
Schools select only those branches they desire to teach. W. supply 
binders and supplement text matter with Achievement Te-'-, Key 


for Grading, Teaching Manual and Frequent Bulletins of Cases. 


Visit Booth 21 at the E.C.T.A. Con- 
vention or write for inspection copies. 


PROFESSIONAL PUBLICATIONS 
Woolworth Building New York, \. Y. 


New books for the 
+ Commercial class 


ELWELL + ZELLIOT + GOOD: Busi- 
, ness Record Keeping $1.72 


KORONA + ROWE + CLEM: Business 
and Personal Typewriting, College Edi- 
tion $1.70 


+ DAVIS + LINGHAM STONE: 
Modern Business English, Revised Edi- 
tion $1.44 


BOGERT »+ GOODMAN + MOORE: 
Introduction to Business Law, New 
Edition $1.68 


TWISS: When I Go to Work $0.72 
COLBY—FOSTER: Economic Geog: 
raphy $1.92 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston - New York - Chicago - Atlanta 
Dallas - Columbus - San Francisco 


Be Sure To Visit Our Exhibit 
at the E.C.T.A. Convention 
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INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS LAW 
Kennard E. Goodman, and William L. 
Moore; Boston: Ginn and Company, 587 


pp. $1.68. 


A nontechnical presentation of business 
law written for students on the high 
school level. It has been brought tho- 
roughly up to date by revisions and addi- 
tions. 

The law relating to employer-employee 
relations has been entirely rewritten and 
the new Bankruptcy Act and the Wagner 
Act have been included, as well as regula- 
tions dealing with wages and hours, secur- 
ity market regulations, unfair trade prac- 
tices, and the program for old-age pen- 
sions and unemployment aid. The insur- 
ance law also has been brought up to date. 

Organization of the teaching materials 
in this text is outstanding in the following 
respects : 

1. The inclusion of preliminary ques- 
tions and illustrative examples from 
daily life at the beginning of each unit. 

2. Clear, simple presentation of the 
law with a wealth of cases and other il- 
lustrative material. 

3. The vocabulary of the law with em- 
phasis on spelling and understanding 
of commonly used legal terms. 

4. Questions, cases, and problems to 
complete each learning unit. 

5. A summary to follow the comple- 
tion of each main part of the text. 


ESSENTIALS OF BUSINESS MATHE- 
MATICS — PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICE, (Third Edition), by Robert R. 
Rosenberg, New York: The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, 373 pp. $1.20. 


The emphasis in this text is on the voca- 
tionally usable business mathematics. It 
does, however, include much usable mate- 
nal which has social value. Chapters on 
fire insurance, taxes, instalment buying 
are especially of this nature. Included also 
are chapters dealing with the arithmetic 
of farming, petroleum, and lumber indus- 
tres with Civil Service problems given by 
state and federal boards. 

As this volume is the intensive course 
of the series, it has been organized for a 
one-semester program on the secondary 
school level. It contains ninety-eight les- 
sons with clear but short explanatory in- 
troductions, illustrative problems, and 
tarning exercises. Drill units are a part 
of each chapter presentation. 

Teacher aids are available in a separate 
manual which includes teaching sugges- 
tions, lesson plans, general review prob- 
lems, and test materials. 


DO YOU NEED SOME MONEY?, by Allis- 
ton Cragg, New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers, 271 pp. $2.25. 


_In this book are described the various 
forms of consumer credit and the means 
of obtaining them. The book answers 
sich questions as: How to avoid exces- 
Sivé interest charges; how to determine 
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whether carrying charges are excessive; 
whether it is cheaper to buy on time pay- 
ments or to borrow and pay cash; how to 
go about getting the correct loan; how to 
ascertain the reliability of the lender? 
The history of consumer credit and its 
relation to the national business  struc- 


ture is carefully and objectively pre- 
sented. All of the great Federal spend- 


ing and lending agencies, both permanent 
and emergency are described; their eco- 
nomic bearing examined; and their sig- 
nificance as a vast consumer credit opera- 
tion analyzed. 

The book is completed with a program 
for the controlled use of consumer credit 
to help resolve the nation’s major eco- 
nomic problems of unemployment, finance 
and national defense. 


STENOGRAPHERS’ REFERENCE MANUAL, 
by Lenna A. Larsen, Lynda E. Freitag 
and Apollina M. Koebele; Cincinnati: 
South-Western Publishing Company, 
103 pp. List price, $.54. 


A handbook for the stenographer or 
advanced student of stenography. It an- 
swers the many questions about letter 
writing and related problems that arise in 
any business office. 

The various aids to letter writing in- 
clude: arrangement of the letter, handling 
of mail, forms which illustrate style, and 
aids in syllabication, hyphenation, spelling, 
capitalization, punctuation, abbreviations, 
and symbols. 

The related materials deal with office 
etiquette, telegrams, telephone, filing, tabu- 
lation, legal work, manuscript and_bibli- 
ographies, business meetings, and refer- 
ence books. 

An examination of the various units of 
the manual will indicate that it contains 
a wealth of usable material within its 
covers. 

* 


FITTING YOURSELF FOR BUSINESS, by 
Elizabeth Gregg MacGibbon, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 456 
pp. $2.00. 


In this stimulating, helpful book the 
author shows the young man or woman 
how to acquire the appearance, personality, 
and attitude employers look for in appli- 
cants. With wit and understanding, Mrs. 
MacGibbon presents a wealth of sound, 
practical advice and suggestions which 
should enable the reader to approach the 
prospective employer with confidence and 
fit into a suitable job without a trace of 
friction, uncertainty, or clumsiness. 

This book deals with the problem of 
planning one’s life in terms of a job and 
planning one’s job in terms of one’s life. 
It gives excellent suggestions for job op- 
portunities for beginners and on the man- 
ner of getting these jobs. A final section 
indicates the manner in which the em- 
ployee can meet the purposes and wants 
of the employer. 


STORE SALESMANSHIP (Revised Edi- 
tion), by Norris A. Brisco, Grace Grif- 
fith and Preston Robinson; New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 472 pp. $1.60. 


During the nine years since this book 
was first published, distributive education 
has had a remarkable growth. This was 
in a considerable measure influenced by 
the passage of the George-Deen Act in 
1935. In this revision, the authors have 
made extensive use of suggestions re- 
ceived from users of the text and con- 
sideration has been given to the various 
state syllabi. 

The development of personality and the 
rating of sales people has been very much 
emphasized and three new types have 
been added—selling, display and adver- 
tising. 

THE RIGHT JOB FOR YOU—-AND HOW 
TO GET IT, by Esther Eberstadt 
Brooke, New York: Noble and Noble, 
Publishers, Inc., 304 pp. $1.90. 


This book is a frank recognition of the 
increasingly difficult problem of getting a 
job and an honest and helpful attempt to 
answer it. Mrs. Brooke is an employ- 
ment consultant with a wide knowledge 
of the field, who understands both the 
points of view of the employer and the 
job-seeker. 

She contends that the job is there if 
you can find it, but that too few persons 
realize either their potentialities or their 
limitations. Therefore, each job-seeker 
should analyze himself; his personality, 
intellect, talents, physique and tempera- 
ment. All those aspects are important not 
only in finding the right niche but in 
maintaining a place in it. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS MAN- 
AGEMENT (Third Edition), by Harold 
H. Maynard, Walter C. Weidler, and 
Orin E. Burley; New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 698 pp. $3.75. 


A college text in business management 
which has been thoroughly revised to keep 
apace with the rapidly changing economic 
and legal phases of our business life. 

The revision has indeed been a thorough 
one with some deletions and combinations, 
and the addition of sixteen new chapters 
which make the text a most complete and 
up-to-date presentation of the principles 
and problems of our business system. 
special interest should be the new chapters 
dealing with consumer problems, relation- 
ships between government and_ business, 
the records of business, business risks, and 
personal risks. 


COMPREHENSIVE TYPEWRITING, by 
Genevieve A. Hayes and Ivy A. Monk, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
262 pp. $1.96. 


The instruction material of Comprehen- 
sive Typewriting, thoroughly tried and 
tested by expert teachers, have been_or- 
ganized for use in a complete course. This 
text makes an unusual contribution to 
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With Esterbrook Re-New-Point 
Fountain Pens, you can pick the 
point for any business purpose 
... quickly and easily. 18 scien- 
tifically graded writing point 
styles. Replacement is easy. 
The Esterbrook Pen Company, 
Camden, N. J., or The Brown 
Brothers Ljmited, Toronto, Canada. 


Complete Esterbrook Fountain Pen $] and up 


Esterbrook Re-New- Points for every 
writing style and purpose 25¢ 
AT YOUR STATIONER’S 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


and up 


classroom methodology in providing for 
both visual and auditory training at the 
typewriter. 

These materials have been integrated 
with Direct Dictation Typewriting, using 
Dictaphone transcribing machines as part 
of the typewriting class equipment. A 
special Speed Dial, now available on 
these transcribing machines, together with 
a Rhythm Ring (used on the mandrel of 
the machine), comprise the special equip- 
ment needed for rhythm practice in be- 
ginning typing. Transcribing machines 
with multiple sets of hearing tubes can 
be made available to small groups of stu- 
dents with similar abilities and problems. 

But that is not all. The transcribing 
machine is further integrated with instruc- 
tion by provision for typing practice from 
prepared cylinders which have been 
graded for classroom purposes. Fifty full 
length Permanent Practice Records rang- 
ing in speed from twenty to seventy-five 


words per minute are available with the 
course. The teacher can eliminate mas; 
instruction and concentrate her time on 
individual help through the Direct Dicta. 
tion Method, while groups of students at. 
tack some of their own individual prob. 
lems, in this kind of typing practice, 

The text is entirely usable, however 
without the inclusion of the transerip. 
tion machine with its accessory eu1ipment, 
The exercises show great care in their 
preparation; the printed instructions are 
thorough, but concise; there is « wealth 
of practical material within these covers 
to round out the typing expericnces of 
the Jearner. 

Every teacher of typewriting will want 
to study carefully the possibilities «fforded 
by these new instructional mater‘als pro- 
viding for better motivated effort in the 
mastery of a skill, especially on a voca- 
tional level. 


4A Brief Survey of New Distributive Education 


partment, Albany, New York. 
e 
4 First Course in Practical Business English, 
by D. Walter Morton and Howard iets; 
ae y0 York: F. S. Crofts & Company, 403 pp. 


A Patronage Motive Study of Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee, Retailers, by E. O. Dille, Vol. XVI, 
No. 2 of the University of Tennessee Record 
Extension Series, and Study No. 8 of the 
Bureau of Business Research, School of Busi- 
ness Administration; Knoxville: The Uni- 
versity of Tennessee Press. 64 pp. 
e 


An Introduction to Business Management (Third 
Edition), by Harold H. Maynard, Walter C. 
Weidler, and Orin E. Burley; New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 698 pp.. $3.75. 

e 


Arithmetic for Retail Training (Third Revision), 
by the Personnel Group of the National Re- 


tail Dry Goods Association, 101 West 31 
Street, New York, N. Y., 84 pp. $.75 for 
single copies; 20 copies or more, $.50 each. 


e 
Directed Learning in Pitman Shorthand, by I. 
H. Young, New York: Pitman Publishing 
Corporation, Part I-—-Assignments 1-80: List 
price, $.50; school price, $.40. 


Essentials of Business Mathematics—-Principles 
and Practice, Intensive (Third Edition), by 
Rebert R. Rosenberg, New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 373 pp. $1.20. 

e 


Fitting Yourself for Business, by Elizabeth Gregg 
acGibbon, New York: cGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 456 pp. $2.00. 


Flops A-Plenty, or “Ten Try but Two Are 
hosen”’ (A One-Act Play), by Ruth J. Wattles 
and James A. McCain; Bloomington, Illinois: 
oe & McKnight. Set of 15 copies, 


General Accounting, by H. A. Finney, New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 604 pp. $5.35, trade price; 
$4.00, school price. 


How to Organize and Teach a “Job-Seeker’s” 


Course, by John T. Lynch, Editor; Denver: 
School of Commerce, niversity of Denver, 
150 pp. $.75. 


FOR SALE 


High-type business training school; well 
equipped; A-1 reputation. Favorably located in 
large industrial Middle-west city. Present en- 
rollment 200 students; can be greatly increased. 
Owner retiring. Price $15,000. Address: Busi- 
ness Schcol, c/o The JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania. 


Introduction to Business Law (New :tion), by 
William L. Moore, Kennard E. Goo: nan, and 
George Gleason Bogert; Boston: inn and 
Company, 587 pp. $1.68. 

e 

Occupational Trends in the United Sto s, by H. 
Dewey Anderson and Percy E. Day' <on; Palo 
Alto, California: Stanford Universi'y Press, 
615 pp. $6.50 (Including Supple: con- 


taining 1940 Census Data). 
e 


Personal Finance Book, by Rufie Lee Williams 
and James Mendenhall; Columbia, Missouri: 
Institute of Consumer Education, Ste hens Col- 
lege, paper bound, illustrated. 96 j)). $1.00, 


Principles of Inland Transportation, \y Stuart 
Daggett, New York: Harper & Brothers, 906 


Pp. 


Proceedings of the Business-Consumer Relations 


Conference, New York: National Association 
of Better Business Bureau, 134 pp. 


The Consumer and Defense, by Frances Hall, 
Columbia, Missouri: Institute for Consumer 
Education, Stephens College, 157 pp. $.75. 


Use Taxes and Their Legal and Economic Back- 
ground, by Lawrence Leslie Waters, Kansas 
Studies in Business, No. 19, June 1940, The 
University of Kansas, Bureau of Business Re- 
search. 92 pp. Free to residents of Kansas; 
$.50 to non-residents. 

e 


Vocational Preference Record, by G. Frederic 
uder, Chicago: Science Research Associates, 
complete packet of test materials, $1.00. 


MANAGERS AND TEACHERS: 


You are invited to visit Booth 24 at 
the £.C.T.A. Convention in Boston. 
See for yourself and decide what you 
think about 


THE STENOGRAPH 


The outlook for excellent instruc- 
tors is brighter day by day. 


STENOGRAPHIC MACHINES, INC. 


80 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 
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Feature-For-Feature, the 
Remington Model 17 Rates 
the Highest T.Q. Over All 
Other Makes, 29 to 9! 


SEE THE REMINGTON 
MODEL SEVENTEEN AT THE 
E.C. T. A. CONVENTION 
IN BOSTON 


School Department e Typewriter Division 


REMINGTON RAND INC. 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


465 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


READ ABOUT 


| Kindly forward without obligation your 16-page 


ss Lucky Lu cy 33 and Her Remington | book about ‘Lucky Lucy"’ which contains the T.Q. 


Quiz for teachers, secretaries and office managers. 


Model Seventeen @ This 16-Page Book Name 


Contains the T.Q. Quiz for Teachers, | 4°" 


Secretaries and Office Managers .. . a 
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Above is a facsimile of an open letter to the Commercial 


Educators of America in recognition of their splendid 


work in providing Industry with efficient office workers. 


VISIT THE UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY EXHIBIT AT THE BOSTON E.C.T.A. CONVENTION 


4 
j 
One PARK AVENUE 
New Yous 
pebruary 1941 
To the Commercial paucators of 
The other day we complete? the twenty-fifth 
s naugurated pack in 1914--The 1949 Annual 
teach typewritine: 
It is not my province jmpress you with the standing of our own produc® 
as revealed py this Census - It is conducted each year for the sole purpos? ae. 
. of guiding our school pivision in its not with the 
ydea of using its findings in sales promotion or advertising: 
The really significant geature of the cers? ys that Commercial education 
has kept pace and kept faith with Industry- It portrays» as no other source oe 
of gnformation can, the courage and of the commercial Fducator 
in maintaining an adequate flow of trained secretaries and typists into ve 
gndustry no matter how great the demand happened to be- and this service 
F stands out in strong contrast today %° the situation existing in other a 
fields where the acute shortage of skilled jabor is one of Industry'S greav 
problems 
Back in 1914 when the first underwood school Typewriter densus Was jaunche? 
there were put 4 few +housand teaching typewr iting on 4 total of 
56 868 machines But by the end of 1940, the number of scnools had grom 
to 2,899 » and the number of typewriter® of all makes 571,292 The 
Underwoods alone totaled 221,378! 
And there we have the picture of the expansion of Americ? expressed in og 
: terms of commercial education and typewriters: only the schools themselves » 
i know the number of students who nave faced these nalf million and more of 
keyvoards- But most certainly in times such 45 theses american Industry 
should know to what extent the schools have shouldered the burden of main- 3 
taining 3 steady» adequate flow of secretaries and typists trained to func- 
¥ tion ef giciently from the moment they go 0m a pay roll. as 
Industry staggerins along under the load of creating 
other essential positions should nave 3 real sense of appreciation of its me 
devt of gratitude to Commerci 3+ Educators who all througn the years have 
taken one ymportant praining job off Industry's - 
president 


